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BROTHER JONATHAN ADVERTISING COVER. 


From Hoed’s Comic Annual. 


AUTOGRAPHS. 


“To D. A. A.—Esq., Epinsurcu.—An AvToGRaPH. 

“Sir—I am much flattered by your request, and quite willing to ac- 
cede to it; but, unluckily, you have omitved to inform me of the sort of 
thing you want. Autographs are of many kinds. Some persons chalk 
them on walls, others inscribe what may be called auto-lithographs, in 
sundry colors, on the fiag-stones. Gentlemen in love delight in carving 
their autographs cn the bark of trees; as other idle fellows are apt to 
hack and hew them on tavern benches and rustic seats. Amongst va- 
rious modes, I have seen a shop boy dribble bis autograph from a tin of 
water on a dry pavements The autographs of the charity boys are 
written on large sheets of paper, illuminated with engravings, and are 
technically called ‘ pieces.’ The celebrated Miss Biffin used to distri- 
bute autographs amongst her visitors, which she wrote with a pen 
grasped between her teeth. ; 

Another, a German phenomenon, held the implement with his toes. 
The Man in the Iron Mask scratched an autograph with his fork on a 
silver plate, and threw it out of the window. Baron Trenck smudged 
one with a charred stick; and Silvio Pellico with his fore-finger dipped 
in a mixture of soot and water. Lord Chesterfield wrote autographs on 
windows with a diamond pencil. So did Sir Walter Raleigh and Queen 
Elizabeth. Draco, when Themis requested a few sentences for her 
album, dipped his stylus in human blood. Faust used the same fluid in 
the autograph he bartered with Mephistopheles. The Hebrews write 
their Shpargotus backwards; and some of the Orientals used to clothe 
them in hieroglyphics. An ancient Egyptian, if asked for his autograph, 
would probably have sent to the collector a picture of what Mrs. Mala- 
prop calls ‘‘ An Allegory on the Banks of the Nile.”’ Aster, the archer, 
volunteered an autograph, and sent it bang into Philip’s right eye. Some 
individuals are so chary of their handwriting as to bestow, when re- 
quested, onlya mark or cross ;—others more liberally adorn a specimen 
of their penmanship with such extraneous flourishes, as a corkscrew, a 
serpent, or a circumbendibus, not to mention such caligraphic fancies as 
eagles, ships, and swans. Then, again, there are what may be called 
Mosaic Autographs—i. e. inlaid with cockle-shells, blue and white peb- 
bles, and the like, in a little gravel-walk. Our grandmothers worked 
their autographs in canvass samplers; and I have seen one wrought out 
with pins’ heads on a huge pincushion—as this:—‘‘ Welcome sweet 
Babby. Mary Jones.” 

“* When the sweetheart of Mr. John Junk requested his autograph, 
and explained what it was, namely, ‘a couple of lines or so, with his 
name to it,” he replied, that he would leave it to her in his will, seeing 
as it was ‘done with gunpowder on his left arm.’ 

“ There have even been autographs written by proxy. For example, 
Dr. Dodd penned one for Lord Chesterfield ; but to oblige a stranger in 
this way is very dangerous, considering how easily a few lines may be 
twisted intoa rope. According to Lord Byron, the Greek girls com- 
pound autographs as apothecaries make up prescriptions—with such 
materials as flowers, herbs, ashes, pebbles, al bits of coal. Lord By- 
ron himself, if asked for a specimen of his hand, would probably have 
sent a plaster cast of it. King George the Fourth and the Duke of 
York, when their autographs were requested for a keepsake, royally 
favored the applicant with some of their oll Latin—English exer- 
cises. With regard to my own particular practice, I have often 
traced an autograph with my walking-stick on the sea sand.— 
T also seem to remember writing one with my forefinger on a dusty ta- 
ble, and am pretty sure I could do it with the smoke of a candle on the 
ceiling. I have seen something like a very badly scribbled autograph 
made by children with a thread of treacle on a slice of suet dumpling. 
Then it may be done with vegetables. My little girl grew her autograph 
he other day in mustard and cress. Domestic servants, I have observed, 
are fond of scrawling autographs on a teaboard with the slopped milk ; 
also of scratching them on a soft deal dresser, the lead of the sink, and 
above all, the quicksilver side of a looking-glass—a surface, by the bye, 
quite icresistible to any one who can write, and does not bite hia nails. A 
friend of mine possesses an autograph—‘ Remember Jim Hopkins, — 
done with a red hot poker on the back kitchen door. This, however, is 
awkward to bind up. Another—but a young lady—possesses a book of 
autographs, filled like a tailor’s patteru-boook—with samples of fustian. 
The foregoing, sir, are but a few of the varieties; and the questions that 
have occurred to me in consequence of your only naming the genus, and 
not the species, have been innumerable. Would the gentleman like it 
short or long; for Doppeldickins, the learned Dutchman, wrote an auto- 
gmk fora friend, which the latter published in a quarto volume.— 

ould he prefer it in red ink, or black—or suppose he had it in Sympa- 
thetic, so that he could draw me out when he pleased? Would he 
choose it on white paper, or tinted, or embossed, or on common brown 
paper, like Maroncelli’s? Would he like it without my name to it— 
as somebody favored me lately with his autograph in an anonymous let- 
ter? Would he rather it were like Guy Fawkes’s to Lord Monteagle 
(not Spring Rice), in a feigned hand? Would he relish it in the aristo- 
cratical style, ¢. e. partially or totally illegible? Would he like it—ia 
case he should not like it—on a slate? With sucha maze to wander in, 


if 1 should not take the exact course you wish, you must blame the short | 


and insufficient clue you have afforded me. In the meantime, as you 
have rot forwarded to me a tree or a table,—a paving-stene or a brick 
wall,—a looking-glass or a window,—a tea-board or a silver plate,—a 


_— 


bill-stamp or a back kitchen door,—TI presume to conclude, that you wa»: 
only a common pen-ink-and-paper autograph; and in the absence of a:y 
particular directions for its transmission,—for instance, by a cari io; 
pigeon—or in a fire balloon—or set adrift in a bottle—or per wage on— 
or favored by Mr. Waghorn—or by telegraph,—I think the best way \ || 
be to send it to you in print. 
“T am, Sir, your most obedient Servant, 
“Tuomas Hoop.’ 


——————— 
THE VERY AGREEABLE WOMAN. 


BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


“ Mrs. Gardener Stewart, the friend, towards whom he bent his -«:.), 
on leaving Burton street, was a person whom all the world agreed | 
denominating “a very sweet woman.”’ She was neither tall nor s}i9¢; 
fat nor thin; neither was she very brown nor very fair. No one cou) 
have dared to call her, or even to think her, very silly, and few would 
have ventured to pronounce her very wise. To have described her 1) 
strangers as beautiful, would have been likely to produce disappointm 1: 
when they saw her; but to have called her plain, would have been ‘\:- 
grant injustice. The sweetness, so universally allowed to be her c)i:- 
racteristic, consisted not in temper, not in talent, not any pre-emine:; 
charm of either mind or person, but in a sort of harmonious mediocrity, 
which, by never exciting great expectations, never disappointed them, 
and, by keeping the feelings and the spirits tranquil, gave to the hour, 
passed in her company a sort of dolce riposo. Moreover, Mrs. Ga:- 
dener Stewart, besides being “a very sweet woman,” resided in an «x. 
tremely pretty house, well appointed, quite in the right part of the town 
and where frequent very small dinner parties were given, wherein 1 
single object met the eye, the ear, the palate, or the touch, which wa, 
not calculated to bring pleasure to the sense. The cook, though a (). 
male, was an artist of the first cabinet quality. The well varied vinnds 
and wines were selected with such delicate minuteness of care, and, «; 
to the former, with such appetissante restriction of quantity, that ea! 
one might have been taken fer a pattern. Two butlers and five fov- 
men had been dismissed within ten years because their shoes creaked; 
two more butlers because, upon trial even by candle-light, they were 1. 
sufficiently well iooking; and three more footmen because they wor» 
coarse gloves. Not an article of plate or glass was ever placed upx 
the table except in conformity to a general plan, which had for its obje: 
a union of symmetry and brightness. In the centre of each wall of the 
apartment hung one exquisite picture, exquisite alike in the beauty o: 
its subject and the perfection of its execution. The linen was of damask 
that rivalled the solllings ef velvet to the touch. When, in addition | 
all this, it is stated that the delicate silk curtains of the drawing-room 
never admitted more of that vulgar article called daylight, than exact!, 
suited the various pretty treasures contained within it, that her carpet- 
sank beneath the feet like newly fallen yet tepid snow, and that throug): 
every season of the London year the air was redolent with the perfur» 
of the most delicious flowers—when all this is stated, whv can be dis 
posed to wonder at the fashionable repute of this lady? There were 
other features in Mrs. Gardener Stewart’s establishment which contr- 
buted to its perfection. Mrs. Gardener Stewart was nota widow; 
she had been, some of the lounging single men might have felt their 
peace disturbed by the idea that she intended to marry them. The ex- 
istence of Mr. Gardener Stewart prevented this, and that, too, withou: 
producing any species of evil to counteract the benefit. No husban/ 
ever disturbed the domestic routine of his lady’s arrangements so litt! 
By far the greater part of the four and twenty hours of night and da; 
were passed by him at his club; and the hour of dinner, which was tha: 
which he most frequently spent in his own house, being as agreeable « 
him as the rest of the party assembled round his table, his happy w ite 
rarely, or indeed never, saw him but with a smile on his countenance 
and with the most amiable expressions possible falling from his tongue. 

eR 

Goop anp Bap News —Bad news weakens the action of the heart, 
oppreeses the lungs, destroys the appetite, stops digestion, and par. 
tially suspends all the functions of the system. An emotion of shame 
flushes the face ; fear blanches it ; joy illuminates it; and an instant 
thrill electrities a million of nerves. Surprise spurs the pulse into a 
a gallop. Delirium infuses great energy. Volition commands, and 
hundreds of muscles spring toexeeute. Powerful emotion often kills 
the body at a stroke : Cailo, Diagoras and Sophocles died of joy at 
the Grecian games. The news of a defeat killed Phillip V. One o/ 
the Popes died of an emotion of the ludicrous, on seeing his pct 
monkey robed in his pontificials, occupying the chair of state. Mu- 
ley Muloech was carried upon the field of battle, in the last stages of 
an jucurable disease; upon seeing his army give way, he rallied his 
panic-stricken troops, rolled back the tide of battle, shouted victory 
and died. The door-keeper of Congress expired upon hearing the 
surrender of Cornwallis. Eminent public speakers have often dicd 

| 


_ of an impassioned burst of eloquence, or when the deep emotion that 

produced it had suddenly expired. Lagrave, the young Parisian, 

died a few months since, when he heard that the musical prize for 

which he had competed, was adjudged to another. The case of Hill 

in this city, is fresh in the memory of all. He was apprehended for 

| theft, taken before the police, and though in perfect health, mental 
ed forced the blood from his nostrils, and he was carried out and 
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A YOUNG HEAD O 


WRITTEN FOR THF BROTHER JONATHAN. 


LITTLE JOE JUNK 


AND THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER. 
&®A FAIRY TALE. 
Written by JOHN NBAL. [Illustrated by JOHNSTON. 


PART I. 

Now for the story, father !—here Mary !—here Jimmy! shouted Mar- 
garet, a little wee-thing with very soft eyes, father’s a going to tell us 
about little Joe Junk and the Fisherman’s Daughter; cuddling herself 
up at the end of the sofa, and looking as if butter wouldn’t melt in her 
mouth. Now for it, father ! 

Well—once upon a time—— 

That’s the way you always begin, father. 

Well then, Miss Flibbertigibbit, we'll try again. 

If you please, father. 
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OBDALEL ATS? 


ee 


4 ee es ae -er did ; 
Well then—Joe Junk was the funniest litte te llow you eve see— 


chat’s a fact! , A 
The child nodded, as much as to say, that'll do father, and the father 


a time ever I clapped eyes on him, he was a 

Ever taped eyes on mm, father! I don’t understand you~what 
does he mean, Mary? 

Will you be quiet? ; 

Yes, father—dr« ypping her sweet voice to a low musical drone—bnzz— 
buzz—buzz—like a great big bumble-bee saying over its lesson to the 
drowsy clover-blossoms}; covering up her little happy mouth with both 
hands, and looking aslant underneath her wet lashes, at her sister, as if 
almost ready to ery, and not more than half satisfied with the beginning 
of the story. ; 

Well then—let us try once more. The first time I ever saw little 
Joe, he was standing at the window of a sailor boarding-house in Fore 
street, near the head of Long Wharf—it was a large window that opened 
down to the floor. 
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BROTHER JONATHAN. 


Goodness me! brother Jim !—Why it’s a true story, after all, as sure { 
as you're alive! whispered Mary, shaking her brown hair loose, bending 
over with eager eyes, and a half-open mouth, and a livelier color, and 
gathering her knees almost up to her chin. We've got a Fore street 
and a Long Wharf, you know—and I dare say they’ve got sailor 
boarding-houses there—and father says he savw little Joe Junk at the | 
window. 

Jim nodded magnificently in reply—as much as to say, ‘teach your 
Granny to suck eggs!’ and laid his fore finger upon his lip, with the 
most amusing self complacency. 

Well, babies, continued the father, when you have done whispering to- 
gether, and making faces, I'll go on with my story. 

Yes, father, but 

¥es father, but—no coaxing now, if you please, little Wee-wappet— 
nor from you, neither, Miss Toddlety-Waddlety ; I’m not in the humor? 
and I won't be interrupted in this way again till I get through. 

Ha, ha, ha! ho, ho, ho! he, he, he!—and all their little hands were 
poked out and their fingers pointed at their father, as Jim said, with the 
look of a Chief Justice,—how could we interrupt you after you get 
through, father? 

Be quiet, Sir—hold your tongue, Minney! 

Yes, father—but you owe me a dollar you know; you promised me, if 1 
ever caught you in bad English 

Will you be quiet, Sir! If you don’t—I’ll make a North American 
Reviewer of you—and call you squire ! 

That was enough! You might have heard a pin drop. The young 
est cuddled up to her brother, and pulled his head into her lap, us if she 
understood the whole purport of the denunciation, while the eldest look- 
ed into her father’s face, very much as if trying to see whether, by any 
possibility, he could be in earnest—Jimmy being an only son, and not 
much of a blockhead, after all. 

That question settled, and the little folks once more arranged on foot- 
stools facing their father, who lay half outstretched upon the sofa with a 
heap of cushions piled up underneath his head—it was clear that he 
had made up his mind for a long puil, or in other words, that the chil- 
dren were in for it—he began the story anew. 

Well, then—here goes, for the fourth and last time; if you interrupt 
me again, without leave, I stop, and you may whistle for your story. 


The children looked at one another—pursed up their mouths, and set | 


their teeth, as if they were heaving at a prodigious weight ;—and signi- | 
fied their assent to the conditions, by making eyes at their mother, who 
sat watching them afar off, as if they were determined to satisfy her 
that she had nothing more to fear from their “‘chatter, chatter—chat- 
ter; chatter—chatter chatter, still’’—that’s Wordsworth, you know. 

Well, continued the father—now for it! The first time I ever saw 
little Joe Junk, he was standing at the open window of a sailor board- 
ing-house in Fore street. He was not more than six—and very small of 
his age. Yet there he stood—with a lighted cigar in his mouth—his 
legs as far apart as they could be stretched conveniently—and both hands 
in his trowers pockets. He had a little round, flat, roguish, weather-beat- 
en face, about the size of a dollar—with the sauciest eye and the drollest 
mouth you ever did see. He wore a blue cloth round-about—a red flan- 
nel shirt, and a large black barcelona, all in fringes ; white trowsers, peak- 
ed-toed shoes and silver buckles—a pig tail that reached to his waistband, 
where it swung to and fro, with every step, like a bell rope with a bunch 
of floss-gold at the end of it—and a tarpaulin hat, stuck aslant over one 
ear, as if it had lodged there by accident in going aloft—in short, he was | 
the perfect miniature of an old-fashioned, thorough-bred sailor—just such 
as you may see any day of the year, by peeping at a newly rigged man-o’. 
warsman through the wrong end of a spy-glass.* 

Before his twelfth birth day, Joe had seen more of the world than 
most people of three score and ten; and before he was fifteen, odds 
bobs! there was hardly a place on the earth or under the earth, he 
hadn’t got acquainted with; and having been the pet of alarge crew ona 
South Sea trading voyage, he had all sorts of stories to tell when he got 
back, about: flying-fish, and mermaids, with wings like apple blossoms 
and white magnolia leaves, and live shells that glittered like stars of the 
sea, and fishes like fire-works, flashing and streaming through the clear 
still water—ten thousand fathoms deep. 


* See the Portrait at the commencement of this sketch. 


By the end of another year, he had visited every quarter of the world 
—Europe—Asia—Africa and America; he had been shipwrecked ever 
so many times—he had been sold for a slave, and smuggled through the 
harem ofa Barbary pirate, in the shape of a newly stuffed ottoman—}. 
had been cheated by the Wandering Jew in swapping watches—and ha 
well nigh shipped with the Flying Dutchmang in fact he had shipped 


| and taken his month’s advance, but when they gave him the pen to sig: 


with—it was a great black feather a fobt and a half long, with a sort 0; 
leathery feel, like the wings ofa bat, and the barrel was as big round 4; 
your little finger—poor Joe began to recollect himself; and so, instead 
of writing his name at length, he made believe he couldn’t write, ani 
just made the sign of the cross—whereupon, said Joe, the great black 
feather went off like a pistol, and split into a thousand pieces; and the 
shipping-paper vanished on the spot, and I never saw it arterwards— 
hope I may die if I did. 

Why, father !—can that part of the story be true ? 

Judge for yourself, baby. That's the way Joe used to tell it—and you 
must all judge for yourselves, after I git through. 

Well, and that wasn’t all he had seen. He had escaped, nobody 
knows how many times—vnce from a sea lawyer— 

A sea lawyer!—what’s that, father? 

Sometimes they are called sharks, my dear. He had played bo-peep 
with a great polar bear; and once trapped a walrus that came up out 0! 
the sea in a hurry, when he and the boatswain’s mate were playing 1 
game of all fours on the belly of a Kraken that had got turned over : 
the very middle of the great German Ocean, and couldn't get back. 

Couldn’t get back !—and why not, father ? 

There wasn’t room enough, my boy, 

Oh—I understand, now. 

To be sure you do. There’s nothing like a reason for some peop!:. 

Yes, father—but go on with the story, please. 

Well, if you would but believe poor Joe, on his Bible oath, he hai 
been cast away two or three times, and I dont know but more, among 
the drift pearls and sea serpents of the Indian Ocean—where the cor! 
reefs are so deep they come out on t’other side ; and so high, the sun has 
to get round them as he can for six whole months every year. Among 
other places he had visited was old Robinson Orusoe’s island. He 
found everything there just as Robinson left it—the rocks, and the 
shores, the raft, and the cables—the parrots and the trees—and even 
the foot-prints in the sand—showing that nobody had been there since ; 
in fact, he brought off a powder horn, with the letters R. C., and the 
date of “ Sept. 30, 1659”—the very day Robinson Crusoe went ashore 


| you know—all carved upon it with a rusty nail. 


How I should like to see that powder horn, father! 

Well—I dare say Jue has got it now. He had, when I saw him Jas’ 
and if you ever come across him he will be glad to show it to you. 

Is he very good-natured, father ? 

Very. 

Push on, father ! 

With all my heart—and so, and so—where was I[?—oh! I remember 
now. He had even had a peep into the valley of diamonds, where Sin- 
bad the Sailor was fished up by the Roc—and might have made his for- 
tune there, with a tarred rope, which he had let down from the over- 
hangixg precipice, among the diamonds, on the very spot where Sin- 
bad found them so plentiful—but for a change of wind, which frighten- 
ed the boat’s crew and made them haul off; and there poor Joe had ano- 
ther narrow escape, for he was obliged to swim for his life, and the Old 
Man of the Sea was after him,—whew! with great long fishy arms like 
feelers, all covered with barnacles and cockroaches. He had spent « 
whole afternoon, too, in Bluebeard’s Castle—or what there was left of 
it; asad, melancholy place at the best, and all overgrown with wild 
shrubbery. But there are the great woods—and the tower still to be 


seen—aye, and the dust, whenever the wind blows the right way—so | 4 


that if you have any doubt, it is the easiest thing in the world, you know, 
to satisfy yourself. 

1 wonder if he ever saw the place where little Red Riding Hood met 
the wolf, whispered Maggy. 

Ask him, Poppet. He has been almost every where. He has seen 
the place where little King Pepin was buried—and Prince Leboo—and 
Puss in Boots—and the very court-yard, where Cinderella’s horses, were 
all turned back into rats, on her way home, after the ball. 

So much for not minding the fairy, father. 

Yes, dear—and for staying too late. 

And then there was Robin Goodfellow—and the white cat—and Peter 
Wilkins and the winged women—and ever so many more of the people 
you read about in children’s story-books—little Joe would sit and smoke, 
and tell you stories about them for days and days together, after his las! 
voyage. 

Oh, father! father!—shouted the youngest—how we should like to 
hear him! But—l say, father—stopping short and holding up her rosy- 
tipped fingers in amazement—where’s the Fisherman's Daughter, al! 
this time ? 

Oh—ah—true enough. I had well nigh forgotten my promise. How- 
ever, it is not too late now. Well—Joe Junk, as I have said before, used 
to tell stories by the half day together—and capital stories they were 




















too, some of them; but the best of the whole, to my notion, was that of 
the Fisherman’s daughter he fell in love with. 

It seems that he had been shipwrecked on a beautiful summer after- 
noon, towagd sunset, among the Orkney Isles—went plump ashore, with- 
out notice, and with a fair wind, when half the crew were asleep and 
the rest lying about on deck listening to strange music they heard com- 
ing off shore. No sooner had he touched bottom—for they were all 
swimming for their lives, after the ship struck—than he heard a strange 
sort of giggling inthe air all about him, and hurrying ashore as fast as he 
could, over the smooth, shining sand, he saw a troop of girls at play in a 
cove, notmore than half pistol shot off, where the cool, bright, smooth 
water was like a looking-glass. They were all swimming about like so 
many fishes, and spattering the water about like flashes of sunshine, 
and screaming and laughing like children just let out of school, the naked 
little romps! But before he could get to them, they were all gone, and 
the last he saw of the whole, was the flutter of something he took for a 
bonnet and feathers, or ashawl with golden fringes to it, as long as your 
arm, and all wapsed up, as he called it, just underneath the cliff, where, 
in the midst of a pile of rocks, overgrown with wild roses and bramble 
bushes, he saw a thin white smoke rising. 


Oh ho!—said he—and looking about him to see what had become of 
his companions, he found himself alone. 
to be seen! 
had left her, | ut perfectly motionless. He called—he shouted—he ran 
down to the beach and looked about every where, to see what had be- 
come of the crew; but not a living creature was to be seen—they had all 
vanished from the face of the earth, while he happened to be looking 
another way, as it were. Again he shouted—and again there was no 
answer—nothing but the stillness of an everlasting sabbath, and the far 
off chiming of a summer ocean. And so he sat down upon the rocks 
and listened—and as he listened, he began to hear the strangest and 
sweetest humming all about him, as if he were in the midst of a great 
multitude, all busy, and all talking together; and after a while, he began 
to distinguish here and there a word or two, and then the voices of the 
different speakers, in their conversation, though all the time he could 
gee nothing; nor could be satisfy himself where the sounds came from. 
He looked up into the clear, blue summer sky—not so much as a cloud 
was to be seen there; down into the blue deep—not so much as the sha- 


Not a living creature was 


_ dow of a hunted bird passing over it, like thoughts that pass over a clear 


blue eye—and then, he went a little farther off, and stretched himself at 
full length upon the rich grass, and lay with his ear to the ground—and 
listened, till he was ready to diea laughing. At times, he held his 
breath and made believe sleep, that he might not disturb the little crea- 
tures—and was almost afraid to move, lest he might crush them by 
thousands, or frighten them away—so near did they seem, while talking 
together, and so plainly could he understand every thing they said. They 
must be fairies, thought Joe—and his eyes trembled with joy ; and if so, 
they can’t be much bigger than bumble-bees, I know by their speech, and 
by the funny little noises they make. And then he listened again with 
all his might, and began to screw up his mouth, and look as if just ready 
to split. 

Pee-wee! hip, hip! said one little voice. Pe-wee, hip, hip! answer- 
ed another. And all the butter-cups and clover-blossoms in the long 
grasa leaned forward and grew very still, as the little voices went on 
whispered together, end giggling and screaming like mad, and one said 
to the other—I'll tell you something, Lilypop, if you'll promise never to 
tell—never—never! Never, said Lilypop—what is it? Ah! but you 
must cross your fingers and wish you may die. Well, then, hip, hip, 
whirr !—did you know sister’s budded. Budded! shrieked Lilypop— 
end then there was a long half-smothered giggle, and the butter-cups 
trembled, and the flowering grass rustled, and a sweet smell steamed up 
from the rich damp earth—Budded ! why, she hasn't been married a 
month yet—he, he, he !—let me see—one, two, three, four—only last 
moon, Snow-drop, hey? And there was a good deal of whispering 
between the two—and then a third and a fourth appeared to drop in, as 
it were, while passing, to each of whom the strange fact was confidently 
communicated by Snow-drop, and straightway all began chattering to- 
gether about the birds, and the flowers, and the butterflies, and one of 
them, with a thin squeaking voice, began to talk about a stranger, who 
bad just come out with a new barouche—a poppy and pair—and to call 
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her a flirt, and to wonder what the little he-fairies could find in her to 
like so much, for to her certain knowledge, when Violet-eye, as they 
called her, was large enough to be put into cobweb, they always had to 
throw away the flowers, after she had slept on them. Pe-wee! hip, hip 
—whirr! cried the rest, and their Jittle wings began to flutter like rose- 
leaves. And then a sweet-tempered little thing began to whisper— 











just loud enough for Joe to hear it—I should think you'd be ashamed, L 


should so! Miss Hoarfrost, to talk so about a stranger you've just been 
riding with and making much of—and [’ll tell her what you say, you see 
if I don’t. And then a noisy little imp, close at Joe’s ear, began to let 
of. Waw-waw, mamma! waw-waw! Sissy seepy, it kept saying. 
Sissy—waw, waw, mamma! No, my dear, said the mother, no more 
Sissy can’t have waw, waw—there, there, lie down and 
go to sleep, like a good little baby, and to-morrow mamma shall catch a 
lady-bug for it. Sissy muss dit up! And then, 
there was another musical burst, as of children pouring out of school, 
and tumbling head over heels in the long grass, and then pairing off, 
with their dolls and hoops, and puppy-dogs and kites, which turned out 
to be live dragon-flies, with their wings glued together and a cob-web 
tied about their middle—and Joe found 'twas a holiday with them, and 
while one group at his elbow began playing together for pearls, no big- 
ger than pin-heads, which they called marbles, another, a little way off, 
seemed to have got together for nothing in the world but to tell stories, 
and say over Mother Goose. Joe knew where they were, just under- 
neath a wild rose bush that overhung a fissure of the rock, all encrusted 
with glittering stones, and he felt as if he could put his hand upon them, 
and was just on the point of trying, when he heard the voice of a little 
baby-fairy, saying over,—Ba, ba, back seep! is oodut any ool? and then 
another—It tir, no tir—tee bag full. And then another tried, and tried, 
and tried—and couldn’t remember the next line, and had to stop. Well! 
said Joe—if this aint the funniest thing ! all so near me—almost touch- 
ing me; and all so busy and so happy, and nothing to be seen! Well 
well, here goes! The poor little things have got stuck, and I must 
help ’em out. And so he chimed in with, 


water now. 


Waw, waw, mamma! 


“One for my master, and one for my dame, 
And one for the little boy that cries down the lane !” 


For a,moment all was still as death, and then! such a screaming and 
giggling as there was for two or three minutes! and then, the little 
voices all broke out together, 

“ And none for the itty boy at kies down the lane !"’ 

and then, they took up the song of little bey blue, Itty boy, Boo—boo 
oor horn !—Ee tows in ee meddow, ee seeps in ee torn! Is dat de way 
oo mine oor seep? Under ee hay tot fass aseep! before Joe had well 
recovered from astonishment at being corrected by babies—not longer 
than your little finger, nay not half so long—for he heard one say to an- 
other, that was trying to sit cross-legged—poh, Biddy, poh—wait till 
you're big enough to keep your seat, when grasshopper runs away with 
you, before you try to get one leg over 'tother. You're a pretty fellow! 

don’t you think you be, Thistidlitop, to want to goa hunting stag-beetles, 
when you couldn’t stick to the back of moth-millar, with your legs tied 

under his belly!—he, he, he—why, what d’ye think would become of 
you, if you should tumble into the den of a great big, barging, ant-lion, 
or come across a live dragon, or a bull-hornet; no, no, brother Totty, 
no, wait awhile, and when pa’s ship gets back, you shall have a pony- 
beetle—he, he, he! whereupon the other began to bawl Ma! ma! and 
threaten to tell Pa! pa! 

And then at the other ear, somebody began to talk French, and one 
little fairy said to another, by way of practice, it seemed, Si vous squee- 
lez, je vous slapperai! and then there was another giggle, and poor 
Joe was ready to split, for he felt as if they were making mouths at the 
schoolmistress, and he had picked up a little sea-French and was able 
to understand this perfectly. 

Sissy want dit up—-sissy muss dit up!—sissy will dit up!— 
screamed the baby. 

Get up, then, and be hanged to you! cried Joe—what a tiresome 
little thing you are; and then he opened his eyes and looked all about 
him, sure by the sound, that he should find a cradle within a foot of his 
ear, and a little baby kicking the clothes off and trying to get up. 
And then, he turned his head another way, hoping to catch a little 
fellow at his spelling lesson—for he heard him say, just as plain as 
you are sitting there—well, mamma, if c. a. t spells cat, why don’t 
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c. i. t. t. y spell kitty? And then his mamma laughed at him for a 


dear little simpleton, and the papa, who appeared to be a schoolmaster, 
slapped his face, and sent him off to play with a hornet’s nest. And, 
then—happening to turn his head very quickly, he caught @ glimpse of 
a long row of butter-cups, saying their lessons, and a bunch of violets 
playing at bo-peep under the roots of an old tree. 


, And while he was wondering and wondering, what all this meant, 
and trying to catch others in the same way, he heard a soft lady-like 
whispering not far off, which evidently related to himself; and then, a 
stranger stepped up with her—Joe could almost see them both—and 
called for a boat in a big, manly voice, louder than the chirp of a | 
cricket. 

Here um be, massa! answered something just underneath Joe’s el- 
bow, that made him jump. How far is it to the gold coast? said the 
other. High! massa, dat depen on circumstance, On circumstances! 
—how so? Why, massa !—’pose cuffee have ole boat, him leaky; no 
ear, him boke—no mainsail, most on him all rags, why den you see, 
massa, he nebber get dere. Now!—hyt! pose massa hab cuffee new | 
boat—plenty oars, him good, plenty rag—why bress he sole, massa, him | 
dere now! 

Why that was a little nigger-fairy ! cried Margaret. | 

No such thing, replied her father, patting her on the cheek—they don’t 
have nigger fairies there. It was a bugaboo-fairy. Ask Joe Junk if it 
wasn’t, the next time you see him. 

That I will, father, you see if I don’t. 

Hush, Moggy, will you, and let father go on with the story—hush, hush, 
hush! 

Well, continued the father—well, babies, the next thing Jce heard 
‘was a sort of play going forward. Happening to roll over, with his eyes 
shut, he found himself all at once in the midst of another little party, 
who appeared to be playing at hide-and-seek, and leap-frog, and hunt 
the slipper, and all sort of games that he knew, and at one that he never 
heard of before in all his life—the drollest thing ! 

What was it, father! oh what was it! shouted the children. 

Well, I suppose you must have it, or I shall never get through with 
the story ; but I can’t stop to play it with you now. I can only tell you 
how the fairies play it. : 

Yes, father—yes!—cried Moggy, all out of breath, and with eyes like 
lighted coals, and clapping her hands together, and making all sorts of 
faces in her ecstacy. 

Well then—hush! All the fairies sit roand in a ring; and one sits in 
the middle to tell the story, and each has a name it is obliged to answer. 
One is called a rooster, and when its name is mentioned, it must jump 
up and flap its little arms and crow with all its might, cock-a-doodle-do! 
Another is called a sheep—and when the sheep is mentioned, it must go | 
down upon all fours, and imitate a shegmas near as it can—daa-baa-baa ! 
Another is a kitten that cries mew ! pit !—another a puppy dog that 
whimpers—another a mastiff that grow/s and barks—another a turtle- 
dove that coo-00-00s! And the fun of the thing is—so to tell the story 
as to have them all jumping up, and sitting down, and crowing, ‘and 
barking, and yelping, and mewing, and cacltling, and growling, and 
jJaughing, and screaming, one after another, as fast as they can get up 
and sit down, and then all together, which winds up the play. 


Joe thought he should have died before they got through, and was 
just on the point of singing out to them, to play that game all over again, 
and let him have a hand in it, when something laid hold of him and 
shook him, as a dog would shake an old hat. 

Halloo !—what is this! who are you! cried a voice that sounded like | 
a north-easter on a lee-shore. 

Joe opened one eye, and began to look about him; but he wasn’t long in 
opening the other, I promise you, after he’d caught a glimpse of the crea- 
ture that spoke. - It was a thick, short, broad-shouldered man, with a 
red wrinkled face, a golden pipe in his mouth, and a long white beard 
like a water-fall. 

Who are you 7—and what business have you here? repeated the old 
man, with a sort of a smothered growl, and then he gave him another 
shake; and Joe thought twas time to be a stirring, and so he lifted him- 
self up on his two elbows and lay staring at the old monster—and then 
flopped over on his back and tipped him a double shuffle with his heels 
in the air—and then sat up on end, and took a chaw of tobacco, and be- 


gan to make mouths at him, as much as to say—that for your manners, 
old boy! . 

Your name and business—now or never! shouted the olfman; and up 
he started, and his white beard streamed away upon the troubled air, 
and whistled, as if a storm were rising. 

Joe began to feel rayther streaked at this—and so, he up and told his 
name, and history, and all that had happened to him, since he had got 
ashore, just as I have told it now. 

The old man heard him through patiently ; and when he had finished, 
he looks him up in the face, good-naturedly enough, and says the old man 
says he, to Joe—don’t interrupt me, children, I am telling it in the very 
language of Joe himself, just as I have heard him tell it, nobody knows 
how many times—let me see—where was I ?—oh, I have it—and says 
the old man to Joe, says he—and so your name’s Joe Junk, is it’— 
hey? 

Well—if you aint a witch! says Joe, says he—jess so. 

Witch or no witch, says the old man—I’ll tell you what yew are. 

And what am I? says Joe. 

The greatest liar upon the face of the earth, says the old man, fetching 
a long breath, and blowing a fog ovt of his pipe, so thick you couldn’: 


| see through it over the reef where the wreck lay ? 


Of my age, you mean, old—what may I call your name? said Joe. 

Snow-top here—Thunder-gust in the South. 

Snow-top !—Thunder-gust—I don’t like your names a bit, my old boy 
—do you chaw? And he opened his tobacco-box, and told him to help 
himself. 

The old man shuddered, as if the pig-tail he saw there had been a 
coiled snake, and turned away with the strongest signs of loathing and 
abherrence, and took his pipe out, which appeared to be crammed with 
rose leaves, and began to spit. 

You won't, hey? Well, the more’s the pity. But never mind, old 
Snow-top, I guess I can fix ye—and he lugged forth a large, flat leather 
bottle, and saying, by your leave, sir, and—your good health! lifted it 
to his mouth, and giving it a hearty squeeze, let gurgle down his throat 
the burning fluid. 

Again the old man shuddered and withdrew several paces—holding 
his outstretched monstrous hands before him, as if to keep off something 
dreadful. ' 

Yarr! yarr! cried the old man, as Joe stretched the bottle toward: 
him and begged him to take a pull. Yarr! yarr! and he fetched a 
spring backward ever the precipice, and went headlong into the sea ; 
and when Joe looked over there, he saw him tumbling and floundering 
about as if dreadful sick at the stomach, and trying to get rid of the 
smell of New England. Joe laughed as if he’d die at first, and kept 
looking over till it made him dizzy; and then, he thought to himself 
maybe something might happen to the poor old man, though he didn’t 


| appear at all afraid, and swam like a fish; and so down he went to the 


shore, and after a while, he persuaded the old man to hear what he had 
tosay. But would you believe it! said Joe, when he used to tell the 
story, would you believe it ; if the old fool didn’t think the black bottle 
I squeezed and sucked was a great beetle or a cock-roach, or something 
of the sort, I wish I may be skinned—he never saw me afterwards for 


| more than a month I do believe, without spitting and holding his nose ; 


and never, till his daughter and T got pretty thick together, could I get 
him to touch the bottle with a ten-foot pole—though I had it washed 
inside and out with strong soap suds, after the rum was gone, and gave 
to her for a jewel bag. 

And what d’ye think were the first words old Yarr Yarr said to me 
after we got ashore—I always used to call him Yarr-yarr. Why, says 
he—if you wasn’t sich a con-founded liar, Joe Junk, says he ; and so 
consaited—I should like to have you see my daughter, says he—jess so! 
And with that I ups and says to him—says I—give us your flipper, old 
Yarr, says I—honor bright. I don’t know what you mean by sich talk 
—I haven’t told you no lies, says I, or none to speak of, says I— 
jess 50. 

Why, what was all this rigmarole, says he, about the fairies and the 
cock-chafers, and the dragon-flies, all a-saying their lessons to the but- 
ter-cups and the clover-blossoms, and all spattered with sunshine, 
says he. 

All true as the book, says I. 

What book ? says he. 
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That’s tellin’ qgpys I—fur I did’nt want to hurt the old gentleman’s 
feelings, and I wasn’t sure he could read, you see. 

You've been asleep or a dreamin’, Joe—that’s what you have, 
says he. 

Not a bit of it, says I—and just then ft heard more talking just un- 
derneath the water, and it made me catch my breath, I tell you, and I 
pointed to the fence and’ asked him what that meant, and I saw 
the color come into his eyes like a flash of fire—if Idid’nt, I wish I may 
be keel-hauled among the West India sharks or the Boston lawyers, I 
don’t eare which—and then, says [—for I couldsee the old codger meant 
to keep dark“and fight shy, I could see’t it by the drift of his beard—says 
I, what’s that roaring I hear ? 

What roaring ? says he. - 

What roaring, indeed! says I—why louder than the cataract of the 
Ganges ; and you’re a-tryin’ to make me believe you don’t hear it, hey 1. 
O, get out, old Yarr! 

Its the water in your ears, you simpleton, says he. 

The water in my ears, now! and the giggling I heard in the grass not 
an hour ago, and the funny speeches, and the singing I hear now! and 
the—Odds Bobbs—the beautiful eyes I see looking at me, they are all 
the water in my ears, heyj? 

Where—where! said he, and I saw he was frightened almost to 
death. . 

Why, there! said I, pointing toward the reef. Don’t you see that 
beautiful creature there, with her head resting on her naked arms, 
a-looking up at me—with such red lips and starry eyes—there! there! 
—she is sipping offto the side !—let us go to her, Old Yarr, let us go, 
or she may be drowned ! 

Joe, said Old Yarr—I say Joe—what was that in the bott!e you had 
up there? 

Oh, ho, said I—so, you're coming to, hey ? 

But he only shook his head and smiled, and seemed to pity me—and 
—and—and—and here, if you please, I stop. 

Oh, father ! father!— 

Not a word more, children. You have had a long chapter to- 
night. 

And when shal! we have the rest, father ? 

Next week. 

But you have'nt come to the fisherman’s daughter, yet. 

Have’nt 1? That's all you know about'it, Miss Toddletee-woddle- 
tee-pop. 

{Part Il. next week. ] 
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“MUM O° THE MARSH.” 


A LEGEND OF CONNECTICUT. 


BY W. VERWILL. 


It was some time about the middle of the 17th century, after nu- 
merous difficulties and dangers which at times had threatened the total 
extinction of the settlement, that the present State of Connecticut began 
to assume the appearancd of a well peopled province; each year saw its 
boundaries encroaching on the wild uncultivated hunting grounds of the 
surrounding tribes of Indians, and each year also saw the old woods fall 
back before the approach of industry and agriculture. Yet it was not 
without much murmuring and discontent on the part of the Indians that 
the colonists were thus allowed to increase their possessions ; but what 
with pestilence and famine which stood the latter in good stead, and 
what with the judicious expenditure of a little powder and shot when- 
ever occasion called for such demonstration, the former were by degrees 
satisfactorily ‘settled off,” and the lands settled by the settlers them- 
selves. 

At the period which our tale commences, many of the villages of the 
province had been thrown into a state of considerable excitement by the 
arrival amongst them of a stranger whose character all were unable to 
fathom, and about whose movements a certain mystery was thrown that 
effectually defied the penetration of the most far-seeing. The little that 
could be gahtered by the curieus, was, that he had arrived within their 
boundaries from Virginia; but as to his name, his business, or errand, 


the most profound ignorance existed, and from his tacturnity and uncom- 
municative disposition, seemed yery likely to continue to do so. 
Amongst a people retaining much of the staid simplicity of manner and 
soberness of speech and attire for which their Puritan ancestors had been 
distinguished, thi#appearance was well calculated to awaken curiosity ; 
for contrasting strangely with the simple and homely habiliments of the 
settlers, his attire was of the gayest hue and most cavalier appearance, 
and although the gaudy brilliance of the garment had been long faded 
by continued wear and hard usage, yet the manner of its putting on 
seemed still to be a matter of as much provident attention as when the 
first gloss of its freshness had been unimpaired, and the wearer himself, 
was perchance, the “‘ observed of all observers :”’ a napless Spanish beaver 
fastened up on one side by a loop of gilt tinsel, and surmounted by a 
dirty, drooping feather, was pulled down over his moddy brows, and in 
a tawdrily embroidered baldriek, decorated with a faded silken sword 
knot, hung a long Spanish rapier. 


No wonder that the unsophisticated inhabitants of that early period 
turned out en masse wherever the stranger came—no wonder that 
wherever he halted, he was assailed and waylaid by openly expressed 
and artfully concealed enquiries as to his name and errand, (for doubt- 
less something of the inquisitiveness of the modern Yankees was even at 
that early period extant amongst their ancestors), and no wonder that 
the most intense curiosity on both these points existed along the whole 
line of the stranger’s route. As we have before hinted, his taciturnity 
was as remarkable as his appearance; and to no question, however art- 
fully couched—to no enquiry however anxiously made, did he reply, oth- 
erwise than by the utterance of a single monosyllable. But even this 
was almost unnecessary, for there was a fire in the dark eye, and a 
haughtiness in the hasty gesture ef impatience with which he listened 
to the oft propounded query, that effectually took away from each suc- 
cessive questioner the wish to carry his examination any farther; and 
thus, without seeking for the slightest information on his path, and heed- 
less of the little crowds that came forth to gaze upon him, he passed 
steadily on his way to the back parts of the settlement. But the astonish- 
ment which his appearance created was not confined to the villages 
through which he passed; the solitary wayfarer met him and stood 
aside, for there was a certain wildness of look—a fierceness ef manner 
about the stranger, as with downcast eyes and muttering lips he jour- 
neyed forward, that none cared to meet in the then loneliness of the 
voads that connected one village with another. Thus his course might 
have been easily traced by the whispered rumors and mysterious givings 
out which followed after him as his shadow, and when at length the 
news travelled back from the extreme boundaries of the colony that some 
twenty miles beyond, on the borders of a small marsh, he had at length set 
tled down, as though with the intention of permanently remaining there, 
so extraordinary an occurrence could not fail to strengthen those rumors 
already in circulation from village to village and from house to house. 
Strange stories of sorcery and bloodshed were bandied to and fro, and 
as inal! these well imagined tales the stranger was ever the hero, it is 
not particularly remarkable that after the lapse of a short time his very 
name could scarcely be pronounced without a certain degree of fear and 
trembling falling on the minds of all who chanced to be within hearing. 


Amongst the more hardy settlers on the outskirts of the colony, how- 
ever, this dread of their new fellow colonists did not so soon make itself 
manifest, although there, in due time, it became as strongly felt as it was 
by those in the villages behind them. Equally as anxious, and just as 
little satisfied by the result of their advances towards gaining his confi 
dence, just as much piqued, though not so much daunted by their ill suc- 
cess as his first acquaintances had been, they also betook themselves at 
length to manufacturing the history which they could not prevail on him 
to relate, and by giving loose rein to their imaginations, they endeavored 
to account for those peculiarities of habit and disposition, to the true 
understanding of which he so resolutely refused to afford them a clue. 
Thus, in the first instance, some surmised him to be a criminal escaped 
from justice, whilst others were content to believe him a fugitive debtor; 
but when, in consequence of his unsocial disposition and haughty de- 
meanor, they began to feel themselves uncomfortable in his presence, 
many in a low voice swore he was a conjuror and in league with the 
devil, whilst not a few whispered their private opinion that he was the 
devil himself. From the time of Adam to the present day people have 
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always had a wondrous taste for the marvellous, and on this principle 
the latter opinion so far prevailed, that at length nothing more was want- 
ing than a distant view of the thread-bare doublet half-gaunt form of 
«*Mum o’ the Marsh,”’ as, in ignorance of his true name, they had christ- 
ened him, to make the boldest hearts to shrink ; and often would the 
knees of a strong man tremble beneath him when, by a sudden meeting 
in the still lone woods, he was compelled to bid the stranger “ good 
morrow.’’ Often times would he be seen in the distance gazing vacantly 
from some high hill-top down upon the green valley below, or watching 
with fixed eyes and moving lips the course of the sparkling river that 
wound through its green woods and openings. Oftentimes would a 
strange and uncouth utterance of high sounding words in the distance 


Fall meaningless on the ear of the startled hunter, and sometimes a tall 


form might be caught sight of through the trees, engaged with infinite 
energy in fighting desperate combats with unseen opponents, and calling 
vehemently on “ Mars,” who, in the simple apprehension of the affrighted 
looker-on, might have been some familiar imp, ready to pluck him from 
behind the tree where he skulked unseen, and bear him, heaven only 
knows where. 

At this particular juncture a circumstance occurred which threatened to 
distur> the usual tenor of that life which the so-called “Mum o’ the 
Marsh” seemed so much to affect, and this was the breaking out of the 
smothered discontents of the Pequods (the most warlike of the surround- 
ing tribes of Indians) into open acts of the most savage and barbarous 
hostility. 

In his anxiety to shake off the society of his fellow men, as we have 
before said, our hero had penetrated far beyond the most remote settle- 
ments of the then colony of Connecticut, and had, in fact, without being 
at all aware of the circumstance, and possibly not likely to have done 
otherwise if he had, located himself within very easy distance of a fort 
or town belonging to that nation whose warlike propensities had just 
then burst into hostilities. The settlers behind him were waylaid as 
they went about their ordinary avocations,and shot dewn by ambuscades 
of the Indians; the nearest villages were attacked and plundered, and 
‘women and children were hurried off into the woods by the lights of the 
blazing roofs under which they had dwelt ip fancied security. Those 
who by timely warning or good fortune succeeded in escaping the first 
fierce assault of their ruthless enemies, made haste to fall back on the 
towns behind them which had not yet been surprised, where, gathering 
themselves into rude garrison houses, they hoped to keep their assailants 
at bay until the arrival of succor from the colonial government; so that, 
within a short space of time, the frontiers were entirely deserted, and 
“Mum o’ the Marsh” remained isolated and alone in a country overrun 
with Indians, and far from reach of either warning or succor on the part 
of his fellow settlers. But apart from the distance that now separated 
him from his fellow countrymen, and the danger to be apprehended in 
any attempt to put him on his guard, there existed another very excel- 
lent reason for their allowing him to remain ignorant of this sudden 
change in the affairs of the colonies ; so evil a reputation had he acquired 
amongst them, that none cared to risk an interview with one whom they 
believed to be at once criminal, conjuror, and in debt. 


It is not matter of great surprise that thus uninformed and unsuspicious, 
he made no particular change in those habits in which he had theretofore 
indulged. Early dawn still broke on the track of his footsteps across 
the high rank grass that surrounded his dwelling, and the grey dusk of 
evening still lingered over his return. Good luck however is notoriously 
held by a very precarious tenure, and when a man sits daily in the 
vicinity of a wasp’s nest, he cannot always expect to sleep unstung. 

A fine morning in spring was breaking; the leaves rustled in the cool 
wind like merry voices, and the air was vocal with sweet sounds and 
redolent of balmy scents :—nature smiled on all her-works, and seemed 
to utter in quiet tones, * this shall be a holiday’’—and as was his wont 


, 
“Mum o’ the Marsh” was out and away amongst the lonely hills. 


It’s a pleasant thing to wait the sun-rising on a bright spring morning ; 
to watch the deep crimson tints spread across the heavens and gradually 
brighten up the surrounding clouds until! they gleam and glisten in the 
east like burnished gold ;—it’s a pleasant thing to look far away over 
the fair earth and up into the deep blue heavens, and this with a full 
consciousness that green boughs are waving around, and that the gentle 
breeze that steals quietly past, bears sweets from the flowers and fresh- 


ness from the stream that winds through the valley below. In such 
circumstances, care, for a while, forgets its burthen, and discontent 
ceases to repine. ‘ 

Apparently under the combined influences of the season and the scene 
before him, our hero continued for some time silent and motionless ; his 
eyes glistened ‘with a softer fire than usual, aud the frown upon his brow 
was relaxed. Suddenly, crawling through the thickets behind him, and 
dodging from tree to tree, unheard and unseen in their approach, a do- 
zen villanous red skins sprang simultaneously upon him; in a second he 
was hurled violently to the ground, and after a brief struggle, bruised, 
bleeding, and with his arms bound behind him, he found himself march- 
ing further up into the woods, a prisoner in the hands of the Indians. 

Although unaware of the breaking out of hostilities between the colo- 
nists and the Indians, yet with the knowledge that the assault upon him- 
self was hostile and unprovoked, it is not to be supposed that he was 
unaware of the hopelessness of his situation. Mercy was a word little 
used in the Indian tongue, and as a prisoner he could speculate 
with much probability on the ultimate fate that awaited him. Yet not 
for this was his step less proud, or his manner less fierce and haughty ; 
like Bajazet in chains, he strode on, answering the scoffs and jeers with 
which ke was assailed, by contemptuous silence and scornful looks, and 
replying toa blow from one of the band by so ferocious a scowl, that the 
bold savage slunk back amongst his fellows appalled. Nor had he been 
long their prisoner before that spirit of revengeful cruelty which the In- 
dians were wont to let loose on those who had the ill fortune to fall into 
their hands, was quelled, and by the influence of that awe which his wild. 
fearless looks, and fierce manner had inspired, he was freed from the in- 
sults to which he had been previously subjected. 


Onward they went, now shaded by the tall woods, whose growth cen- 
turies had passed over, and anon, panting with heat, they burried across 
the more open country; now their road lay through tangled thickets and 
rushy marshes; anon over high hills and rough broken ground, they held 
on their wearisome journey. Fatigue and long fasting now began to af- 
fect the Indians, but the strength of the prisoner was unabated—not the 
slightest symptom of exhaustion could be detected, and ever as he strode 
forward, he indulged in the never ceasing utterance of low monotonous 
sounds, such as had never reached Indian ears before, but which resem- 
bled in tone the muttered incantations with which their priests or conja- 
rors were wont to call upon their Gods. Still, as they held on their way, 
the astonishment of the Indians grew stronger, and in exact proportion 
their dread of their prisoner increased, and the boldest and bravest 
amongst them seemed to be of opinion that a very close approximation 
to him was by no means desirable, and held more and more aloof accord- 
ingly. Each moment thus saw the distance betwixt the band and their 
captive increased, and without adoubt an escape weuld have been not 
only practicable, but, to some extent, a great relief to the minds of the 
Indians themselves, whose superstitions having been once fairly aroused, 
now fully convinced them that they had some terrible conjuror in their 
hands, who would probably soon proceed to bewitch the whole band, 0: 
perhaps bring some fierce disorder on the tribe, and so exterminate them 
altogether. For very shame they could not run away from their prisoner. 
and there did not seem any probability that the prisoner would run awa) 
from them. 


Evening brought them within sight of the town to which they be- 
longed. The last rays of the setting sun yet hovered on the eminence 
on which it stood, fenced and barricaded on all sides, in order to guard 
it against any sudden attack of the neighboring tribes, with some one of 
which its inmates wer}: usually at war; dimmer and more dim waxed 
the light as they approached; dark masses of shade seemed to star‘ 
out from the old woods as they passed on, and when they at lengt!i 
reached the foot of the hill, high above them, wrapped in stillness and 
gloom, frowned the long line of barricade, ominous of the fate of the ap- 
proaching prisoner. 

The wild war-whoop now broke out upon the silence of evening, and 
in reply, arose from the fort the buzz of many voices, the barking of dogs, 
and the shrill cry of recognition and welcome. In a few minutes after- 
wards, the band and their prisoner were within the fort, the narrow post- 
ern entrance, by which they had gained admission, was closed up again 
with the most jealous precaution, and whilst the latter, bound hand and 
foot, had been thrust into the darkest and dirtiest of the dark and dirty 
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huts that formed the town, the former were engaged in relating to the 
head sachem the result of their expedition, and expatiating on the extra- 
ordinary conduct of the prisoner whom they had taken. 

Thereupon a great council was held; the chief warriors of the tribe 

having met together, and their pipes being duly lighted, each one having 
assumed the gravity of manner and aspect which extraordinary debates 
were supposed to call for, the talk on which the fate of the prisoner de- 
pended was opened. Repeating what they had before stated to the 
chief sachem, the chief warriors of the expedition avowed in short 
graphic sentences their firm belief that the prisoner was a great conju- 
ror; that he carried diseases in his hand, and that evil followed in his 
foot tracks; they averred in the most solemn manner that his eye was 
lightning and his voice thunder, and indeed seemed to incline to the opi- 
nion that he carried about him a small pocket catalogue of diseases 
varying from small-pox to ague, ready at all times to accommodate his 
enemies withal. This account had a very sensible effect on the Great 
Council, and for some minutes a dead silence reigned in the assembly ; 
slow and deliberate columns of white smoke curled up from the pipe 
which each warrior held, and manya grim face looked grimmer as the 
thought of seeing some fatal disease introduced am-ngst them, such as 
had within their own experience all but exterminated two or three of 
the tribes within a short distance of them, suggested itself to their ima- 
ginations. At length, whilst the solemn silence still held the assembled 
wisdom of the tribe in deep thought, the chief sachem arose; in a few 
words he proposed to refer the whole matter to their own doctors or 
conjurors, (a mingling of professions by-the-bye which however natural 
in those simple times, seems no longer to exist, for it can be very safely 
affirmed that, generally speaking, our doctors are certainly “no con- 
jurors,’’) and this proposition of the sachem being assented to, the man- 
ner of the prisoner’s disposal might be said to have been decided on, for 
on the assumed principle that “two of a trade never agree,” it may be 
taken for granted that at the hands of those who claimed by prescription 
the exclusive privilege of being doctors and conjurors in ordinary to the 
tribe, he was not likely to be very leniently dealt with. 

Gloomy and overclouded the following day broke; a small drizzling 
rain fell neiselessly down upon the earth and Indian fort, from the in- 
mates of which all view beyond the foot of the hill on which it stood 
was shut out by the damp mist that clung around it like a veil; the trees 
and herbage were hung with innumerable drops of glistening moisture 
that ever, as the fresh blast blew, fell with a dull pattering sound upon 
the earth beneath; wherever the eye fell it lit upon a dreary dispiriting 
prospect, as though the very day had sickened in its approach at the scene 
about to be enacted, and from the surrounding woods came up a low 
moaning sound like the wailings of inanimate nature over the approach- 
ing fate of the prisoner. 

Yet amidst the general gloom, the hoarse sounds of Indian triumph 
were heard within the fort, and as the day advanced the din of excitement 
and bustle of preparation grew louder and louder; the shrill voices of 
women grew more gladsome as the hour, for the commencement of the 
captive’s sufferings drew nigh, and the very children, as the time ap- 
proached, ran yelling hither and thither, lifting up their tiny voices in 
threats, and pouring out the incipient ferocity of their Indian nature in 
puny taunts and revilings. Yet in spite of all these outward manifes- 
tations of delight, there existed in the superstitious minds of the tribe 
generally certain deep misgivings as to the real character and power of 
him whom they were about to sacrifice to their revenge, and those mis- 
givings were second only to the love of that dark passion for which all 
the Indian tribes from Maine to Mexico were remarkable. 


Beneath the dark boughs of the ancient forest whence the blessed sun- 
light had for centuries been banished, on the edge of a stagnant and 
unwholesome swamp, the whole tribe gathered together, and there, fit 
place and fit season for dark deeds, the chief sachem of the fort address- 
ed them. He reminded them of the many wrongs they had received at 
the hands of the English, who when they first came over the great waters 
had been weak and helpless; that they might then have easily slain 
them or compelled them by famine to leave the conntry, but that they 
had helped them and given them corn, wheareat the anger of the Great 
Spirit had been aroused; that the English had now grown strong and 
had taken their land, and that when they complained, they killed them, 
or shut them up in strong places till they died; that the Great Spirit 


| 
mere mortals—of more terrible beings than could be gathered from the 
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being angered, did not love his red children as formerly, and had sent a 
blight upon their crops, sc that famine had afflicted them, and that if 
they had any more talk with the white men he would desert them en- 
tirely; and he concluded by inciting them to continue the war they had 
commenced, and to revenge their wrongs on the prisoner in their power, 
that the wrath of the Great Spirit might be turned away, and he might 
look on his red children as he formerly did. This speech was received 
by all with every token of their entire approbation; the warriors bent 
their heads in silence, and the squaws, young and old, said “it was 
good.” 

During the speech a large fire of dry pine knots had been lighted, and 
around it at its conclusion the tribe formed an open circle; a hideous 
satisfaction, rendered tenfold more hideous by the reflection of the blaz- 
ing fire, sat upon every countenance ; and as the red light streamed up- 
ward and around, glared upon the ferocious visages of the men and the 
wild excited features of the women, and then glanced through the gloom 
upon the thickly interwoven branches high up over head, turning the 
green canopy to a sickly red, the meeting seemed of some other than 


mass of mere humanity: thus prepared, the doomed prisoner was thrust 
into the circle. 

Recovering from the violence with which he had been pushed for- 
ward, “‘Mum o’ the Marsh” shook himself twice or thrice, with a view 
as it seemed, of convincing himself that he had again the unrestrained 
use of his limbs, then with an air of extreme majesty he drew himself 
up to his full height, and cast a look of the most unmitigated scorn and 
contempt on the fierce countenances by which he was surrounded ; but 
save the low utterance of certain ancient rhymes which, coupled with 
his extraordinary behaviour, was sufficiently mysterious to awaken in 
the minds of the Indians the half forgotten dread of his power, he 
deigned neither by speech or gesture to take any further notice of them. 

At this very unusual bearing for one in the prisoner’s situation, the 
whole tribe was perfectly amazed and astounded; such of the English 
as had already fallen into their hands, had met their fate with the most 
agonized entreaties for mercy and the most desperate efforts toescape; and 
the earnest supplications and cries of anguish they had uttered, had in 
the general estimation of the Indians very much enhanced the pleasure 
of the entertainment; indeed, amongst the gentler sex the taking of an 
English prisoner was quite a topic for exciting gossip, and was looked 
upon as calculated to afford a vast fund of innocent amusement. Im 

| their Indian prisoners they had met with different behaviour; these 
| generally scorned to utter any other words than revilings even in ex- 
| tremes; their groans were restrained with the greatest caution, and bit- 
ter taunts and scoffs, ceased only with the breath of the victim. The 
| determination of “‘Mum o’ the Marsh,” however, appeared to be to 
move in neither of these beaten tracks; he was too proud to supplicate, 
and appeared to feel too great a contempt for his captors to waste any 
unnecessary words upon them, whether to taunt or revile; he sang no 
death song, neither uttered he any prayer, but whilst the Indians mar- 
velled exceedingly and wondered in what this behaviour would end, he 
gazed with a sldw and fixed glance upon each of the ferocious visages 
_ around him, and then, as though he saw nothing therein that either in- 
terested or concerned him, he withdrew his eyes and again commenced 
the rapid utterance of those strange and uncouth rhymes, to the fast in- 
creasing terror of the enemies surrounding him. Hereupon each war- 
rior looked in the face of his neighbor, and saw therein an index to the 
same awful astenishment that filled his own mind. 
| At length a young warrior, half naked, and armed with a long sharp 
knife, advanced into the circle ; and as he drew nigh, the prisonet’s ut- 
terance grew more rapid, unintelligible and mysterious. Expectation 
was on tiptoe, old and young, warrior and squaw, drew a deep breath 
and silently awaited the result; the first gash of the knife would prove 
whether the prisoner was conjuror or not, and every movement was con- 
sequently watched with the most intense anxiety. As the Indian drew 
| nearer, his caution proportionately increased, already his knife was 
raised, and in another moment the mystery would have been solved, 
when by a sudden movement “ Mum o’ the Marsh” retreated a couple 
of paces, and the Indian, terrified by the action, and expecting instant 
transformation, dropped his knife and stood still; his opponent stooped 
slowly towards the fire, plucked from thence a blazing pine knot, and 
with the nice skill and precision of one well skilled in the duello, applied 
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it scientifically to the ribs of the Indian, who, uttgring a single interjec- 
tional exclamation, expressive of the words “it’s well it’s no worse,” 
rubbed his ribs with great deliberation, and slowly retreated out of the 


| ted squaws, who couldn’t run away, sat bolt upright upon the battle 
| ground as though they did’nt exactly understand where they were or 
what they were doing, and the chief sachem, who still stuck in the 


circle. | swamp and roared most loudly for assistance, together with two or 


Hereupon arose a confused din of voices, such as might have been ex- 


pected from the atrocity of the prisoner’s conduct. The squaws weré 
joud in expressing their disgust at the ill-reeding of one who did not 
know better how to behave himself in the circumstances under which 
he was placed; the chief sachem folded himself in his blanket with a 
very determined air, as though to preclude the possibility of the making 
any such indecent attempt on himself, and the warriors, oxe and all, 
were about to execute summary vengeance on the prisoner, when they 
were arrested by. his still more extraordinary conduct. 


Mum 0’ the Marsh had not been long in finding out the advantage 
which his novel weapon had given him over his enemies, nor was he 
slow to avail himself of the knowledge, for springing back to the centre 
of the circle, he first launched a volley of the most highsounding and 
awful imprecations at every individual member of the uibe, from the | 
sachem downwards. These did great execution, the sachem turned 
pale through his paint, and an ancient squaw fell into strong convul- 
sions. Having thus thrown his opponents into disorder, he fell upon 
them pell-mell with the firebrand. Never was seen such a scene 
before or since. Throwing himself into an impressive attitude, he 
prefaced his attack by several vigorous cuts and thrusts at nothing, 
flashing a terrific shower of sparks, however, into the open eyes and 
mouths of the wonder stricken Indians: he then waved his blazing 
Weapon in angry circles above his head, and exclaiming, “‘ Now doth 
mine arm possess the strength of steel!”’ he tried its weight upon the 
scull of the first warrior within reach. “ Tremble, thou tyrant,” he con- | 
tinued, facing full upon an old squaw in her dotage, “ thus then—have 
at thee”—and the ancient dame rolled upon the ground with a singed 
petticoat and a torn pair of moccasins. In vain the chief sachém, with | 
an alacrity wonderful to behold in one of his years, dodged behind trees, 
jeapt over bushes, and performed almost incredible feats of agility; at | 
the first thrust of the burning pine knot, the blanket was smoking and 


smouldering over a pair of roast shoulders, and at the first blow the old | 
sachem’s head rang like a blacksmith’s anvil; plunging up to the chin, | 
however, in the adjacent swamp, he saved himself from further indignity, 
and was found, when afterwards taken out by his Indians, owing to the 
uncommon thickness of his scull and the sagacity which induced him to 
cool his burns in the swamp, but very little the worse for the accident. 
Quite as vain was the attempt made by some of the bravest of the Pe- | 
quods to catch or tomahawk their late prisoner; during his chase after 
the sachein he had been followed by some of the most swiftfooted of the 


others who, by more wary management endeavored to intercept him in 
his progress, were knocked down, poked at, or put out of countenance by 
the terrible weapon he carried ; wherever he appeared, heels over head, 
thrown scalps foremost into each others stomachs, knocking the breath 
out of each other’s bodies in their endeavors to come at their tormentor, 
the now furious Indians might be seen; the very comet, which by its | 


tribe, but of these, some could by no means come up with him, and 


tion in the Eastern Provinces, moved not more irresistibly on its way, 
and quite as easily might the Pequods have caught it by the tail, for. 
wherever the brand waved, singed nozzles and scarred visages wet 


consequent, and wherever its bearer came, there was a knocking down 
of warriors and shrieking of squaws. 


But all this could never have saved our hero. What though the 
ground was cumbered with Indians, whose hands were on their cheeks, | 
their noses, their eyes, or their scalps! What though they roared in 
their terror like perfect bulls of Bashan, whenever in his victorious ca- | 
reer their late prisoner drew near them! Still their numbers were too | 


portentous appearance some years afterwards caused such consterna- 


large to leave him the most remote chance of ultimate escane, without | 
some still more special interposition of Providence. But even this was 
granted ; for, when at length one of the most noted chiefs of the tribe 
ran off the field, swearing that he saw the Evil Spirit himself at the 
back of the Englishman, strengthening his arm, and directing his blows, 
Indian valor could hold out no longer, but flinging away every impedi- 
ment to rapid flight, all seemed determined to make no further effort 
than such as their legs would carry them through. Three superannua- 





three warriors, who with sprained ankles and scorched carcasses sat 
groaning on the ground, now only remained, and as none of these were 
able to oppose his departure, “‘ Mum-o’-the-Marsh,” victor over a 
whole township of Indians, again turned his face towards Connecticut. 

On the evening of the third day from his departure, our hero again 
crossed the threshhold of his own dwelling, yet unwarned by experience 
or filled with contempt for his late adversaries, he took no step towards 
providing for his greater safety in future. It seemed, however, that 
none was needed; the war raged fearfully for a season, betwixt the Eng- 
lish and Pequods, yet he was never again disturbed, for so great was 
the terror which his very name now inspired in the hostile Indians, that 
they carefully avoided the most distant approach to the spot where he 


_ dwelt. 


From some of the Pequod prisoners taken in the early part of the war 


_ the adventure of our hero, embellished with numberless circumstances, 


which their terrors alone had given existence to, became known to the 
colonists, and finally established amongst them that character, which 
they had formerly been ready enough to cast upon him; thus, when the 
war was at length ended by the utter discomfiture of the Pequods, and 
the settlers passing their old boundaries, penetrated still farther into the 
country, none were found hardy enough to settle in the near neighbor- 
hood of “‘Mum-e’-the Marsh ; all studiously avoided the spot where he 
dwelt, and their children were hushed into silence by an appeal to the 
terrors of his name. 


But as the country around him became more thickly populated, a 
character such as this it was thought impossible to tolerate in the very 


| midst of them ; the ecclesiastical authority was called upon to interfere, 


and early one fine morning the sheriff, with a formidable posse, set out to 
arrest him. 


On arriving at the hut he had inhabited, they found the door closed 


| and fastened from within; the narrow pathway was overgrown with 
_ grass, the loose soil had drifted high up against the door sill, and it 


seemed long since mortal foot had crossed the threshold, and when a 
forcible entrance had been effected, lying on the rude couch within lay 
the bones of him who was but now the hero of our tale. Ona rough 
shelf at one end of the apartment, lay a few well thumbed volumes of 
Massinger’s and Shakspeare’s plays, and on a deal table beneath, the 
history of an eventful life, written by Mum-o’-the-Marsh himself. His 
real name now matters nothing; as for his history, he had been a play- 
er, and a member of Sir William Davenant’s celebrated company of 
comedians. 


Proscribed by the rigid piety of the Protectorate goyernment, there 
was scarcely a jail in England in which he had not been a prisoner, and 
in stocks innumerable he had set as a rogue and vagabond, Escaping 
to Virginia, he had there supported life as he best could, and it seems 
fair to presume that the extreme misery he endured in his wanderings 
had partially affected his intellect. 

A volume or two of very pompously written poems, and a reply to 
Prynne’s celebrated work, entitled “ Histrio-Mastyx,” were also found in 
his dwelling, of which he appeared to have been the author ; the latter 
in the quaint expression of the time he had entitled *‘ Prynne Prick’t,’ 
or a “Pleasant Peppering for Puritans,’ and as the sentiments con- 
tained therein were not at all in accordance with the prevailing opinions 
of the colonists, it was, perhaps, well for him, that he did not live to see 
it adduced as evidence of his principles. But those times are of the 
past, consciences are free now, as was his own step in the woods, 
through which he so delighted to roam, and ecclesiastical persecution 


| is remembered but as his own existence—as that which was and is not— 


a dream of the past—present in thought for a moment, and then to be 
forgotten for ever. 


aan 0 ee 


Nothing sets so wide a mark between the vulgar and the noble 
soul as the respect and reverential love of womanhood A man who 
is always sneering at woman is, generally, a coarse profligate, or a 
bigot—no matter which. 


Seve ar. 
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CHAPTER UL. 





The Chevalier finds himself in an awkward but common predicament 
into the nature of love—An invitation to a 
Ball—The reasonableness of duelling demonstrated—The Cheva- 


—Inquires curiously 


lier and the Lover take an afternoon's ride— Who we should marry 
and who we should not—The previous history of one of the cha- 
racters—The renowned Joey Pike is made acquainted with the 
reader, as well as Mrs. Mug, 
Chronicles—The Chevalier takes a moonlight ride, and meets with 
a soft solicitor on the King’s Highway. 


The morning 


com 
the kingdom of the moon. 
a very comfortable residence, yet re’ 
of before pleasure, and judgi 
that there could be very little 
more belonged to, the chevalier, on second thoughts, proposed to give 
him his billet for the moon as soon after breakfast as possible, and to 
proceed on his way without further delay. Before this meal was over, 
however, the old gentleman was led into a discussion concerning the ef- 
fects of virtue and vice on human happiness; and so shrewdly did he 
argue, so sensibly did he reason, so eloquently did he prove that “Health 
consists in temperance alone, and Peace, oh Virtue! Peace is all thine 
own,” that the chevalier began again to doubt whether a man who was 
so wise in some respects must not be right in others also, and whether 
constituted as the earth is, it might not be really better to marry a daugh- 
ter to a coward, a drunkard, a debauchee, and a fool, rather than to a 
sensible, affectionate, high-spirited young man, when the one had a title, 
and the other had none. Mr. de omen was certainly at this period 
unacquainted with the common practices of the world, otherwise he 
would have had ao doubt upon the matter. He resolved, however, to 
inquire farther, and after breakfast, Mr. Longmore pressed his hand 
kindly, saying, “ You must not think of quitting us for a day or two, al- 
though I must leave you under the care of my daughter, and our young 
cousin, Worrell, for | must now go to my observatory to examine these 
terrible spots in the sun. I would invite you, chevalier, to give me 
your assistance, but after the sad loss I sustained, I took an oath that 
no foreigner should ever enter the observatory again. In you, my dear 
sir, I have the most profound confidence, as you are well aware, but my 
oath must not be broken.” 
The chevalier put his mind at ease by begging him to make no ex- 
cuses, as he could have given him no assistance in regard to the sun, 
having confined himself entirely to another sphere. 


When Mr. Longmore had retired, the chevalier found himself in the 
very awkward position of acompanion of two lovers. I never could 
discover why, Ag number of three has always been looked upon as a 
lucky one by astrologers in olden times, oa housemaids and peasant 
girls in our own. It is evidently also considered as something fine, in 
the constitutions of states, it is prremnere by gs apes ny: the 
gauge of the congregation, w ver we turn we number three 
making himself as busy and important as a new made member of parlia- 
ment; and yet, after all, there are few situations more uncomfortable 
than being number three, when two is quite company enough. The 
chevalier, however, was, as the reader well*knows, very peculiarly 
circumstanced, and, in fact, was not half so much in the way as any one 
else might have been. The confidence which he inspired, at the very 
first sight, had its effects upon the lovers as well as upon all others.— 
Laura said in her own heart that she did not care at all about being 
made love to in his presence, and Harry Worrel vowed that it was a 
matter of moonshine to him whether the chevalier saw all their proceed- 
ings crnot. Such being the case, the chevalier made himself comforta- 
ble, and entering, as he did, into all the feelings, thoughts, and wishes 
of the fair Laura and her lover, he began a somewhat interesting con- 
versation with them concerning their future fate. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that although he did sympathise 
with all their sensations, he was not without a great deal of surprise at 
the phenomenon of love, and set himself seriously to consider whether 
it was, or was not in itselfa species ef lunacy. “ Here are two beings,” 
he said to himself, ‘‘ composed of bundles of fibres, di artfully 
geo garner gw over with a 

sleek, pretty colored tegument, ornamented with a glossy, curling, 
vegetable called hair, and united with a peculiar sort of spi- 
rit, differing so little from our own spirits in the moon, and those of 
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gins—Some more of the Worrel 


ly, the clear freshness of an English 
breakfast, the 6 eee ot Lex Laura and her lover, the brown toast, the 
new laid eggs, the fragrant coffee, to say nothing of some excellent broil- 
ed ham kept hot under a silver cover, and some golden honey in a crys- 
tal jar, all tended to reconcile the Chevalier de Lunatico to the planet 
in which he was destined to make a temporary sojourn, and make him 
hend the inducements which lead so many spirits astray from 

h the house of the philosopher was 
ting that business must be thought 
frem their conversation of that morning 
as to which world good Mr. Long- 
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other phos, that it is difficult to distinguish the one from the other.— 
These beings see each other, and because one happens to have a différ- 
ent shaped patch of rec, or black, or blue from the rest ef their fellow- 
creatures, or because the vegetable happens to curl a different way, or 
the wind instrument, with which theyare furnished for making an intelli- 
gible noise, chances to have a particular tone, they become so desirous 
of living all their lives together, that if they are not permitted to de so, 
they will be quite ready to take means for reducing their soul-case to 
its original elements. All this is very curious, it must be confessed—I 
will watch the process.” 

“Come, chevalier,” cried Laura, just at that moment, “ put on 

our hat, and come out with Henry and me,—we will take you a long 
— through the country, and show you every thing that is pretty round 
about.” 

The chevalier very willingly complied, and while Laura, hanging ow 
Worrel’s arm, led the way through shady lanes and through green fields, 
he went on with his examination of that strange, but sweet thing, love, 
and could not but own, as he saw the mutual glance of warm affection, 
the playful smile that spoke the heart’s passion without words, the long 
sigh drawn in the fulness of happiness, and perceived how love,.like the 
bee, extracts honey from every object that it passes—he could not but 
own, I say, that, however strange, it is very delightful. There was a 
simplicity and a truth in the lovers too, that to his eyes, who could see 
their hearts, gave a sort of a holy brightness to their affection. Their 
confidence in each other seemed to beget a confidence in all aroun 
them, in their own happiness, in nature, in man, in God ; and wandering 
on together, plucking flowers from the banks, pausing to look into this 
calm sweet glen, or ever that wide dazzling prospect, listening to the 
song of the birds, or scenting the fresh dawning air, it was evident that 
they expected their life to be like that summer day’s walk where tran- 
quil enjoyment and peaceful variety awaited them at every step. 

The chevalier resolved, though forbidden to use any of the greater 
powers he possessed, to exert himself to the utmost in every other wa 
to promote the iness of the lovers. ‘I can surely persuade the ol 
gentleman,” he said to himself, “ to a better view of this affair.” But 
the chevalier little knew how obstinate a father can be when his daugh- 
ter’s happiness is concerned. All the gentlemen of antiquity, who sacri- 
ficed, or ever thought of sacrificing, their daughters, from Jeptha to 
Agamemnon, are nothing to a modern papa, with rank, fortune, or 


fashion, as the idol before him. 


However that may be, the Chevalier de Lunatico, Laura, and Worrel, 
like every other being, lunar or terrestial, reckoned without their host. 
The learned and disputatious reader may perhaps stop me here, and in- 
quire, who is the host, that we so frequently an without ; who spoils 
the account of misers when they look upon their treasure, and think 
that they will possess it for ever ; of lovers when they gaze upon their 
mistress, and think that a few hours shall place her in their arms ; of 
conquerors, when they scan the bloody field, and say, ‘‘ but one step 
more to a throne.” In all these cases, truly there is a dark and awful 
host that mocks our estimate, and brings in a very different bill against 
us. That host is, Fate ! 

The walking party had just passed through a broad sandy road, that 
led straight through a wood to a brow of a hill, and were gazing over 
the fair forest scene, with a blue distance of fields, and hills, and vil- 
lages beyond, when a servant on horseback, ina splendid livery, gallop- 
ed up, and put a note into Harry Worrel’s hand. He opened it and 
read, and a peculiar expression came over his countenance, a look of 
anxious thoughtfulness, which at once made the Chevalier de Lunatico 
perceive that something was the matter. The fair Laura also appeared 
to have some suspicien that the note was not of a pleasant kind, for 
she asked him, laughingly, what it was about, adding something in re- 
gard to woman’s curiosity. 

“Nothing, Laura, nething,” replied Harry Worrel, putting it into his 
pocket: “an invitation to a ball at Outrun Castle.” 

“Oh! we shall have a card, too,” said Laura; “but I certainly shall 
not go. I detest that Henry Frederick Fitzurse.” 

“T don’t think you will be invited,” said Worrel, gravely: “you have 
shown your dislike to him very plainly, Laura.” 

The conversation there dropped, and the chevalier and his friends 
took their way back towards the house. They had contrived, however, 
to spend more than four hours in their ramble, by the time they reached 
home, and the fair Laura, complaining that her pretty little feet were 
tired, west in to rest herself, while Worrel and the chevalier took a turn 
together in the garden. 


“ And now, my young friend,” said Mr. de Lunatico, ‘‘ what were the 
contents of that note? I must entreat you to let me know, for I feel 
very sure that it eontained no invitation to a ball.” 

“ To a pistol ball,” said Worrel, gravely: “and I really do not know 
where to seek a friend upon the occasion. My cousin, Mr. Longmore, is 
out of the question in such a business as this, and you, my dear cheva- 


“ Will be very happy to assist you,” he replied, interrupting his com- 
panion. ‘ You know we people of the moon are the greatest duellists in 
the universe, and sooner or later we have every man that fights another 
upon this earth sent up, by warrant, to take his place in the lunatic 
world. That, however, is not exactly my object in offering to eee 
you; that object I will explain afterwards; but, in the first place, 

me, what is the cause of quarrel assigned by your honorable opponent, 
or has he any quarrel with you at all?” 
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‘None whatever,” replied Worrel ‘He simply demands that I 
should give up all claim to the hand of Laura Longmore, cease to visit 
at her father’s house for the next six months, and quit this part of the 
country, or fight him without further delay. Now, as I certainly shall 
not resign my claim upon Laura’s hand till I :esign my life, I suppose I 
must give him the meeting he requires ; though, heaven knows, if he was 
to shoot me to-morrow, there is no chance of his obtaining Laura, for 
she herself detests him; and I have often heard Mr. Longmore himself 
say, that he is puzzled to know whether Henry Fitzurse is most knave, 
fool, or debauchee. Fight him, however, I must.” 

“Oh! certainly, certainly,” said the chevalier; upon the very most 
approved principles of society, which, by a general and invariable law, 
gives every blackguard, villain, scoundrel, knave, and ass, a right to 
fire one or two pistol-shots at any good and exemplary man whom he 
chooses to call upon, while that man has the great compensation of firing 
at him again in return, if he thinks fit to do so—though perhaps he may 
look upon it as murder. Oh, say not a word more; I know all about 
duelling ;* we have a space put apart for that species of amusement in 
the moon.” 

‘You are very severe,” said Henry Worrel; ‘“‘and I abhor the prac- 
tice as much as you can do; but I see not how it can be avoided, either 
in my own, or in many other instances. You would not, surely, have me 
give up Laura at the wild bullying of this Henry Fitzurse !” 

“Oh, no,” replied the chevalier, “that is quite impossible; but I 
think, on the contrary, that there is a very good chance of your making 
him give her up.” 

“How so?” demanded Worrel, eagerly. ‘ Though I care not much 
whether he gives her up or not, for her father would certainly never 
marry her to such an animal as that.” 

It was very evident, from the tone in which he spoke, that Worrel did 
not feel quite so certain of the matter as his words implied; and the 
Chevalier de Lunatico thought it right to undeceive him altogether. No 
words can express the poor young man’s despair when he heard the pur- 
x of Mr. Longmore ; but the chevalier comforted him in some degree 

y saying :— 

“T have a plan for you, my good young friend, by which, as I told 
you, we may perhaps, drive this Fitzurse out of the field. I hear he is 
a desperate coward, and his sending you such an insolent letter only 
shows that such is the case. Show yourself more ready to fight him than 
he is to fight you: write him, this very night, an answer, telling him that 
you will not bear such conduct for a single day: appoint the meeting for 
the earliest possible hour to-morrow morning, and tell him that he or you 
do not quit the field alive. I think I could take upon myself to say, that 
he will instantly attempt to withdraw his cartel: and, as I will bear 
your note to him, I will give him the opportunity of so doing, upon con- 
dition that he quits oe gi of the fair Laura for ever.” 

Harry Worrel looked down upon the ground for a moment or two in 
silence. He was as brave as any man need be—as ready 


to front d 
and death, when needful, as any man in Europe. a dentk 


He knew also, that it 


is well to do a disagreeable thing, when it must be done, as speedily as | 


possible; so that his judgment told him the plan proposed by his dear. 
new-found friend was the very best that could be devised : et there was 


something in the idea of se speedily parting with the bright things of © 


life, of ea, Fn on one anxious night between him and fate—of 
parting in a few short hours, very likely for ever, with the dear bei 

who had become the charm of his Gincios: there ‘was something . all 
this, I say, that made him ‘thoughtful. His mind, however, was soon 
made up; and, as the human heart is but a bit of cork upon the top of 
the waves of life, now tossed up, now sinking down, but never going to 
the bottom altogether, his heart rose the next instant, and he proceeded 
to act upon the suggestion of the chevalier, having very good reason to 
know that those who calculated upon his opponent's cowardice were not 
likely to be far astray. The whole matter was now soon settled :-the day 
was by this time wearing towards the evening, and it was agreed that 
the chevalier and his young friend should ride over together that night to 
a small village, near Outrun Castle, as if intending to make an expedi- 
tion to some curious old Roman remains on the following morning; that 


the chevalier should carry Harry Worrel’s note from the village that 


night, and that they should wait at the small inn at the place till the pro- 


ees of the following morning, in case the result of Mr. de 
unatico’s plan was not such as they anticipated. 

Mr. Longmore, as the reader knows, had his own peculiar habits, and 
amongst others was that of dining at half past four o’clock precisely, in 
which vicious practice he had indulged for at least thirty years. Great 
was the uneasiness that this occasioned 


: : at various times; fur, although 
we have inveated steam kitchens, we have not yet, alas! been able to a 


vent steam cooks. Mr. Longmore regulated his clocks by the sun every 
day ; but, alas ! he could not regulate the tenants of the kitchen. Some- 
times the dinner would be five minutes too suon, sometimes it would be 
five minutes too late, and sometimes the cook’s thumb held back the 
march of old time upon the face of the dial, by a dexterous application 
to the lenger of these two wandering hands, which, very much like the 
course of human knowledge, are always moving on from hour to hour, 
yet never getting any farther from the one central point to which they 
are fixed down. This event—and it was not unfrequent—both annoyed 
and puzzled the old philosopher. He had the best clocks and watches 
in Europe, and yet there was something in the atmosphere of the kitchen 


which made the finest piece of mechanism that ever was invented go 


wrong as soon as it got there. Such was the case on the present day: | 
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dinner waa not on the table for a full quarter of an hour after half-past 
four by Mr. Longmore’s own chronometer. The cook appealed to her 
clock, the clock justified the cook, and Mr. Longmore, in a state of con- 
siderable excitement, cried ‘‘ Pish!” at the fish, ‘“‘ Pshaw’’ at the soup, 
and was only restored to equanimity by the sight of a venison pasty, the 
inner parts of which were a present from Outrun park. It was with 
some difficulty, then, that a favorable moment was found for communi- 
cating to the old gentleman the proposed expedition of Harry Worrel 
and the chevalier to the Roman remains, in the neighborhood of Outrun 
Castle, and when it was done, Mr. Longmore looked surprised, and Lau- 
ra surprised, and not well satisfied. The good philosopher, soon made 
up his mind to the matter, agreed that early in the morning was the 
best time, to see the ruins, regretted greatly that he could not be of the 
party, which was impossible, as he had a little affair with the sun about 
that time, but offered. for the chevalier’s use, his own neat cantering col 
galloway, which, like every thing else that he possessed, was, in Mr. 
Longmore’s estimation, the best thing of its kind in the world. This be- 
ing settled, the pony saddled and brought round, and a parting glass 
drank to the success of their expedition, the chevalier and his young 
friend took leave todepart. Laura shook hands with them both, but the 
Chevalier de Lunatico thought that he perceived in her countenance an 
expression somewhat sad and reproachful as she bade her lover adieu. 
He saw at once that she had suspicions that their errand was not that 
which it seemed. 

For a couple of miles they were very silent, but at length the cheva- 
lier, always having the end of his perquisitions in view, thought fit to 
address a few questions to his compamon; inquiring in the first place, 
in a quiet, easy tone, whether he went upon this affair with the most 
comfortable feelings in the world. 

“ Not exactly,” answered Harry Worrel, with that peculiar sort of 
candor which the chevalier engendered in all with whom he was brought 
in contact. “In the first place, my dear chevalier, I look upon dueliing 
as criminal, as foolish, and as blackguard. I wouldn’t tell any body but 
you for the.world that such are my opinions, and I shall certainly take 
care on all occasions to make every bedy believe that I go to fight my 
man as quietlyas I sit down to eat my dinner ; and that I look upon the 
practice as absolutely necessary to society, for the purpose of giving 
every man who is injured or insulted, a sort of ultima ratio to which 
there isno reply. In the next place, I don’t like the idea of being kill- 
ed at all, and, do what I will to prevent it, the thought of a nasty, hard 
bullet, coming and sticking into me like a piece of hot iron, will present 
itself tomy imagination. Nevertheless, as I have tolerably good nerves, 
not very easily shaken, that will never prevent me from going out with 
an unpleasant friend. The thing that is most disagreeable to me, is, I 
confess, the thought of killing a fellow creature in cold bloed. I know 
and feel, and am perfectly aware, that I am just as much committing a 
murder as if I cut a man’s throat in his bed, and ought to be hanged for it 
too, only, thank God, we have plenty of jurymen in England, who are 

uite ready to perjure themselves whenever a gentleman thinks fit to 
shoot another through the head, and to find him not guilty, though, if a 


| poor man had done it, driven by starvation, they would hang him as high 


as Haman, Thus I am sure of immunity in this world; and, as to the 
next, Macbeth says: 

“_____. If the assassination 

Could tramme!] up the consequences, and catch 

With this surcease, success; that but this blow 

Might be the be-all, and the end-all here— 

But here upon this bank and shoal of time— 

We'd jump the world te come.” 
Besides, this sort of murder, unlike all others, is punished by the world, 
if we do not commit it, and not if wedo. So now, my dear chevalier, 
having told you all I think upon this subject, let us change the topic, for on 
my life it isn’t a pleasant one, and I would rather think of something else.” 

“‘ With all my heart,” said the chevalier, muttering to himself. “He 
won't quite do forthe moon. But pray tell me, good Mr. Worrel, what 
is your relationship to worthy Mr. Longmore? I have heard from cer- 
tain persons that a body of lunatics, a good many years ago, enacted a 
code of lawsyby which gousins to the third or fourth degree, were for- 
bidden from marrying.” 

“ Oh, we have changed all that,” said Harry Worrel. “In our coun- 
try we did away with all the prohibitions in regard to marrying near re- 
lations, except, exactly brothers and sisters, uncles and nieces, grand- 
mothers and grandsons; but in pure ition to the Bible we have re- 
tained strictly the prohibition in regard to a widow marrying her brother- 
in-law, or a man marrying his dead wife’s sister, though the latter is the 
most natural marriage in the world, and one which is likely to prove the 
happiest for the first wife’s children, if she leave any.” 

he obstacle, between Laura and myself, my dear sir, is want of rank 
and fortune, on my part; and poor Laura and I both fear, when we give 
ourselves time to think of it, that this obstacle will never be removed ; 
for good Mr. Longmore, notwithstanding all his philosophy, has so great 
a reverence for wealth and title, and so great a hatred for rty and 
democracy, that I am afraid there is very little chance of cbtniaing his 
consent, unless I can obtain wealth and ‘distinction in the first place.”’ 

“You must try, my’ young friend, you must try,”’ said the chevalier ; 
“and, perhaps, if you were to make up your mind to quit your fair Laura 
for a month or two, and go on a tour with me, you might have opportu- 
nities of looking about you, which you will not easily find under other 
circumstances. Think of it, think of it; and now go on with your story.” 

“T have no story to tell,” replied Harry, “ or at least a very short one. 
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My father was nephew to good Mr. Longmore, who did not marry till 
late in life, and being determined, as he thought, not to marry at all, he 
engaged my parent to quit the bar, at which he was practising with some 
success, in London, and come down and stay with him, intending to 
make him his heir. Scarcely, however, had my father been here three 
years, when Mr. Longmore, as gentlemen of fifty-five will sometimes do, 
thought fit to fall in love with a girl of twenty, married her, and in due 
time was the father of my sweet Laura. Not being in want of an heir 
any longer, he did not know well «what to do with my father, whose 
prospects at the bar were spoiled. He obtained for him, therefore, the 
agency of the castle Outrun estates, in the neighborhood of which both 
my parents were born; but at the end of five or six years, my father 
died, and my mother was left with but a very small income. My uncle, 
however, who was an officer in the army, assisted her as far as his means 
would permit, though his own fortune was very limited. Me was ex- 
tremely kind to us as long as he lived, and many a time do I remember 
him coming down, holding me in his arms like a second father, and load- 
ing me with little presents and toys. But my poor uncle was killed at 
the last great battle, and though he left to my mother and myself all his 
little property, to the amount of about two handred a year, it did not at 
all console us for his loss.”’ 

“ And is your mother still living ?’’ demanded the chevalier. 

“No,” replied Worrell, ina grave tone, ‘“‘Iamalone.” * * * 

At length, as they were passing a finger-post, where a road branched 
off from that which they were pursuing, Harry Worrel renewed the con- 
versation by saying— 

“ A few furlongs farther, and we are at the little inn, which is as com- 
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fortable a one te man could choose to pass a quiet evening in; but, | 


as you are destined for another ride to night, my dear friend, pray, re- 
mark that road on the left; for it takes you onward in a straight line to 
Outrun Castle. At the distance of about a mile, you will come to the 
wall of the park, which extends for nearly two miles along the road, 
without any break, gap, or interval, except the two gates; the first of 
which is a large iron one, without any lodge, only opened upon great oc- 
casions, The other gate, about half a mile beyond, has a lodge, and 
there you will gain admittance. I think you had better set off very soon 
after we get to the inn, that we may take our measures according to 
your report.”’ 

“* We'll wait till the moon is up,” said the chevalier; “ I like to ride 
in the moonlight. It is an old habit of mine; but in the meantime you 
have to write your letter, and you must think about the pistols, too.” 

“I will send for them,” replied Worrel; “1 have a pair belonging to 
my uncle; and as to the letter, it will soon be written: but the moon 
rises at nine o’clock, and that cannot be far off.” 





All was pleasant, and if we may use the term, quiet bustle at the lit- 
tle inn, on the arrival of Harry Worrel and his companion. The for- 
mer seemed well known to the landlady and to all the servants of the 
house; and many were the respectful gratulations which he received, 
as he dismounted from his horse. The good hostess was a widow—cer- 
tainly past the prime of life—but still so fat, so fair, so rosy, and so 
smiling, with lips se pouting, eyes so bright, and hair so little mixed 
with gray, that what between her good looks, the reputation of having 
made her first husband very happy, and the certainty of her being wel} 
to do in the world, many a gay swain in the village and the neighbor- 
hood had shown an unequivocal disposition to occupy the place which 
goed Josiah Muggins had left vacant. Mrs. Muggins, however, looked 
upon a husband as a piece of bed-room furniture that might very well be 
dispensed with by a lady in her fiftieth year; and, consequently, though 
she was kind and civil to every body, laughed with one, and jested with 
another, sold ale to all who would drink it, and gave away a good many 
trifles to the poor and needy, she showed herself much less liberal to her 
lovers; would insist upon regarding all their sweet things as a joke ; 
and with a propriety which we recommend much to the consideration of 
all young ladies, never suffered any man to come to a declaration, being 
resolved not to accept him if he did. 

By this good dame, as we have said, was Harry Worrel not only ci- 
villy but affectionately received. 

‘“‘ Lord bless you, dear life !” she said, “how happy I am to see you 
—what a time it is since you have been at the Halt. oon !”’ 

The Chevalier de Lunatico pricked up his ears; but Mrs. Muggins 
proceeded,— 

“ All your old friends will be so happy to see you, sir, if you stay ® 
litle while in the village. Here, Sally, ‘get ready number two for 
Master Harry, and number three for the other gentleman; I see they 
are come to stay. John Ostler, take round the gentlemen’s horses- 
Lord bless you, sir, 1 know when gentlemen intend to stop the night 
with half an eye. Here, Joey Pike, show Master Harry into the little 
parlour. I have had a leetle bit of fire lighted in it, sir, this afternoon, 
to keep it warm, for the nights are still frosty. Joey Pike, I say, what 
do you stand there in an attitude for, thinking yourself the Polly of 
Belvidere? Lord bless the lad ! with his airs and graces. Be quick, I say.”” 

“ Ah, Joey,” cried Worrel, addressing a lad who was intended for 
a waiter, but who was decorated with a crimson velvet waistcoat, and 
a green silk handkerchief round his neck, “ah, Joey, have you come 
back into the country? Why, I thought you had got a good place in 
Londen.” 

“ Yes, sir, I had,” answered Joey Pike, in a sweet and lisping tone, 
and with a low and graceful bow; ‘ but my poor master was inclined to 
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a consumption, and recommended to Italian climes; so I accompanied 











him, sir, to Naples—Bella Napoli, as they call it—wheze he died under | 


my hands. For the last six weeks, sir, I fed him night and day with 
vollyvents and consummy, thinking to keep his strength up; but he fell 
into a faiblesse, as the French call it, and went from singeuppy to 
singcuppy, till he drew the last sigh; and, to my infinite regret, ex- 

ired. He left me with a strong recommendation to his friends; but 
[ will never have a strong recommendation as long as I live again. 
It is the worst thing ip the world, sir; for they kept me on in London, 
always promising to get me a good place, until I was very nearly upon 
the pavy, and never did any thing for me after all. I waited till I had 
spent every thing but fourteen shillings and ninepence ; and then I said 
to myself, fourteen shillings is just the fare on the top of the diligence 
down to Outrun; fivepence will get me a roll and a couple of red her- 
rings, and with the fourpence that remains, [ can say with the doctors, 
fiat haustus, which means, I am told, take a draught. Says I to my- 
self, there’s good Mrs. Muggins, a bong femme, if ever there was one,” 
and he laid his hand upon his heart, and bowed his head grace- 
fully towards the landlady; but she, on her part, cut him short, ex- 
claiming— 

“Hold your tongue, you fool, Joey, and show the gentlemen into the 
parlour. Will you keep them in the passage all night ?” 

“ Madam, I will do it, incessantly,” replied Joey, and marching a 
step or two forward, he threw open door with an exquisite wave of 
the hand, drew himself up, with his head a little leaning on the right 
side, and his feet in the fifth position, and suffering them to pass in, 
— with the good landlady to ascertain their farther wants and 
wishes. . 

“ Nothing, thank you, Mrs. Muggins,” replied Worrel to the lady’s 
inquiries; ‘‘ nothing but some tea and toast, a pen and ink, and a 
few sheets of writing paper. Will you send in the tea made, Mrs. 
Muggins?” 

“For the paper I willbe responsible,” cried Joey Pike ; ‘‘ where can 
the inky-ostro be? I mean the inkstand, Mrs. Muggins, and quelle 
piume that I left here only this morning. That’s the barmaid’s doing, 
Mrs. Muggins. She has taken them, I'll warrant. I'd teach her, if I 
were you, to feather her nest with other things than pens out of the 
parlour.” 

‘ There they are, you fool, in the eorner cupboard,” said Mrs. Mug- 
gins. ‘Put them down quick, and then go eut of the room. You only 
tease the gentlemen with yonr chattering and your scraps of languages 
not half so good as your own.” 

Joey Pike drew himself up. “I am not accustomed to chatter, ma- 
dam,” he said, with an air of impressive dignity, “though on this oc- 
casion, my bonnhoor, at seeing Master Harry again so unexpectedly, 
may have increased my loquacity.” 

Thus saying, he placed the inkstand and pens upon the table, waved 
Mrs. Muggins gracefully to precede him, and then with a motion 
somewhat like that of a cat stealing up to a bird, followed her out of 
the room, closing the door after him in the most noiseless possible 
manner. 

The parlour was a low-roofed wainscotted chamber, with a fire-place, 
which, as that is not a coal district, was unconscious of any fuel but 
wood, The dark brown oak on the walls, the mouldings and the cor- 
nices, though a little warped by the effect of many a drying summer’s 
sun, were all as neatly polished and varnished, as possible. The floor 
and drugget that covered it were as clean as it is possible to conceive. 
The bright mahogany of the table reflected the light of the candles like a 
mirror ; and, in short, there was anair of homely cheerfulness about the 
aspect of the whole chamber which made one feel very comfortable in 
the enjoyment of life, and all life’s blessings. It accorded ill with the 
feelings and purposes of Harry Worrel at that moment ; for though it is 
a very difficult thing to say where death is least unpalatable, yet it cer- 
tainly is not where we find ourselves very comfortable in life. “The Che- 
valier de Lunatico, however, had just time to stir the blazing pieces of 
wood on the hearth, and Harry Worrel to gaze round the well-known 
reom, recalling the memories of many a pleasant day, when Joey Pike 
returned with a quire of paper, which he dropped delicately before the 
latter gentleman, maintaining the most profound silence, for the pur- 
pose of disproving Mrs. Muggins’ charge of loquacity. 

The Chevalier de Lunatico, however, seemed inclined to enter into 
conversation with him; for after telling him to see that his horse was 
not unsaddled, as he had another ride to take that night, he asked him 
what time the moon would be visible. Joey was seldom, if ever, found 
at fault; and on this occasion he gave the chevalier an account of the 
very moment when the planet would rise, and when she would appear 
above the neighboring trees. ‘We had last night,” he said, “a mag- 
nificent clare de’ Loon, and I trust that the same will be the case to-night, 
for the sky is poorissimo.” 

“I trust that it may be so,” said the chevalier; “and so, my good 
fellow, you have been seeking a place ?”’ 

“Yes, sir, yes,” replied Joey, ‘I have been seeking what my Italian 
friends call a piazza, but I found none but the piazza of Covent-garden, 
which is certainly not the best place that any young man could find, es- 
pecially when he is somewhat subject to the tender passion.” 

“Joey, Joey,” cried the voice of the landlady. “That chattering 
boy is teasing the gentlemen again—this will never do—I shall be obliged 
to get rid of him. Yet he is a clever boy, and a good one-—I declare I 
do not know what to do—Joey, Joey, I say.” 
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“ Organo, Organo,” cried Joey, “ she is an excellent woman, tha: 
Mrs. Muggins, a good, motherly, excellent person, but she cannot bev, 
any person to talk but herself,” and thus saying, he hurried out of the 
room, leaving the chevalier to his own meditations, and Harry Worre! +, 
the composition of the letter, which he had already begun. 

This letter was soon written, the chevalier mounted his horse and roe 
away, and Harry Worrel stood alone in the little parlor with his buck 
to the wood fire, which by this time had crackled itself to sleep, ani 
was lying in glowing embers amidst white ashes on the hearth, like the 
cheerful light which sometimes remains to brighten a happy old age 
His thoughts were of his father’s house. It is difficult to tell why: bu: 
when any of those pauses take place which sometimes come in amids: 
the fiercest struggles and most striking events of life—one of those 
pauses that occur between the purpose and the act, between the ex- 
cited passion and the result—I know not why it is, but the mind al- 
ways reverts to the calm sweet hours of youth and boyhood, to the 
peaceful scenes in which our early days were past, to innocent enjoy- 
ments, pleasures that we can taste no longer, feelings that can be felt 
no more. Worrell’s thoughts, I say, were of his father’s house, whic!) 
had been situated not far frem the spot where he then stood, and unde: 
the influence of the moment, pageant-like visions of happy sports 
amidst the woods and fields around, the merry game, the quickly past 
sorrow, the fleeting cloud and the gay sunshine of infancy came up 
before the wand of the enchanter, Memory, as if to contrast themselves 
in their ghostly beauty with the eager wishes, and the fierce anxieties 
of manhood. 

He had not long indulged in this manner, when the door quietly open- 
ed, and in glided his good landlady with a lighter step than might have 
been anticipated from the ample volume of good things she bore about 
with her.” 

“ Beg pardon for intruding, Master Harry,” she said; “but I could 
not help coming in, now the other gentleman is gone, to say how gla/ 
I am to see you again—why it is full a twelvemonth since you have 
been here; I thought you had forgotten as all.”’ 

“Qh, no,” replied Harry Worrel, “I never forget old friends. Pray 
sit down, Mrs. Muggins, and pour me out another cup of tea. I shal! 
like it the better if it comes from your hand.” 

‘* Lord, Master Harry!” said the landlady, sitting down with a sim- 
per, and a well pleased air. ‘“ However, many’s the cup of tea I have 
made for you in other days, ay, and for the colonel too, and I should 
never wish to make tea for a nicer man.” 

“‘ He was here a great deal after my father’s death,”’ said Harry, ab- 
stractedly. 

« Ay, and before too,”’ said the landlady: ‘a very handsome man he 
was, as ever [ set eyes upon. I recollect him before yoa were born, 
Master Harry, and all the girls in the village were dying for him, and 
so were a great many others more in his own station, one in particular, 
but that was a sad story.” 

‘‘T never heard it,’’ said Worrel, ‘‘ what was that?” 1 

“Why, did younever hear of Lady Maria falling in leve with him ?’ 
said the landlady; “my lord’s daughter here up at the castle, that is 
to say the old lord’s daught er, and how they found her walking secretly 
with him in the park, and the quarrel that took place, and the duel be- 
tween your uncle and the present lord? Why they fought in the lane 
between the two walls, and your uncle shot my lord, and left him for 
dead, and then Lady Maria was sent away for a long time, and it prey- 
ed upon her mind, poor thing, and she faded, just as one sees a flower 
do, when one plucks it and gives it no water. She never forgot her love, 
that she didn’t, poor girl; for I recollect, at length, when your father 
and mother came down—at the time Mr. Longmore talked of making 
him his heir, and they stayed at this house with you, then a little boy— 
she came in suddenly one day to see them, but something was said, | 
suppose, that made her think of past times, for she fainted dead away, 
and [ was called to help her We could not bring her to for near an 
hour, and then she cried as if her heart would break, poer thing. So 
she was nearly two hours in the house altogether, and yet terribly afraid 
all the time that people should send to seek her. However, nothing 
came of it then, but she was ill at the time, and she got worse from that 
hour till she died.” 

‘* Poor thing,” said Harry Worrel, with feelings of affection and tea- 
derness rising up in his heart for a being of whose existence he had not 
the slightest idea five minutes before. 

It is a strange thing the human body, and a strange thing the human 
mind, that a certain number of percussions of the air, produced by the 
lungs, and modulated by the glotis, epiglotis, tongue, teeth, and lips of 
the hostess, should make Worrel’s bosom feel very queer, and his eyes 
to have a strong inclination to run over with tears, as if he had been a 
pump, and somebody had worked the handle. Ifa man is a mere gal- 
vanic machine, as some philosophers believe, he is a very curious one— 
but somehow, I do not think that it is so. 

However that may be, it is high time to follow the other two pieces 
of mechanism, who were making their way on in the moonlight towards 
Outrun Castle, namely, the Chevalier de Lunatico and his herse. . The 
cantering galloway proceeded at a quiet, ccmfortable pace, just as he had 
been accustomed to employ when carrying Mr. after a pair 
of slate-colored greyhounds, before the ‘hare, which they were destined 
to run after, had been found, poor thing, sitting in her plashy form; and 
Mr. de Lunatico exceedingly comfortable both in the moonshine where 
he was quite in his element, and in rapid and easy motion—which cer- 
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tainly is athing that must be most agreeable to every one, except, per- | 
haps, a tortoise, who objects to all velocity, and a frog, who loves to 
advance saltim,—went on considering the characters of the persons he 
had lately seen, and the best means of pursuing his investigations far- | 
ther. -After he had done with those subjects, he took to looking at the | 
country, and could not help thinking it very like some of the scenes he | 
had beheld in his own sphere. The night was as beautiful a one as it | 
was possible to see, and his way run through a wooded lane. For some | 
way it was fringed on either side by scrubby oaks—occasionally ap- 
preaching close to the road, and narrowing it within two hedges—occa- | 
sionally breaking away and leaving a space of rugged ground with din- | 
gles, dells, and high banks, in which the moonlight and the dark shadow | 
lay quietly side by side, like husband and wife joined together for life, | 
a sort of Desdemona and Othello. At length, however, a gocd tall brick | 
wall appeared, flanking the lane on the right hand, while a high bank | 
rose on the other side with a hedge running along the top for some way, | 
which, after a certain extent again gave place to masonry, and another | 
wall appeared with some hawthorn bushes and some brambles at its | 
foot. 

Had the chevalier heard the landlady’s story, he would have said to 
himself, “This is the place where Colone] Worrel fought his sweet- 
heart’s brother;’’ but as it was, he was unconscious of the interest of 
the scene, and he and his horse cantered on together without saying a 
word to each other. He had gone about half a mile between these two 
walls ,when suddenly a figure started ‘out from the bushes we have talked 
of, caught hold of his bridle, put a pistol to his breast, and asked him 
for his money. As this is a commodity with which he had been plenti- 
fally supplied before he set out, and as he was well aware that all his 
expenses were to be paid, upon the same liberal scale as other diploma- 
tists, whereas, a hole through his body was not likely to be amended 
without considerable difficulty, the chevalier put his hand in his pocket, 
pulled out a considerable handful, and bestowed it upon the covetous 
stranger with the best grace in the world. His applicant, however, 
was not satisfied, but in a thundering tone of voice commanding him to 
stand as still asa stock-fish, in that exact spot, while he ran away. 

The chevalier neither assented nor dissented, but suffered the worthy 
gentleman to proceed about a hundred yards, and then followed him at 
a wary pace, fiily resolved to see where he went to, but to keep a tole- 
rable apene of ground between them. The moon most complacently, 
shone bright down the lane, so that the figure of the robber, who was a 
tall, stout, heavy man, was as clear and distinct as if it had been day 
light; and the chevalier rode on, perfectly certain of being able to trace 
him, especially as the walls soon became clear of all brushwood at the 
foot, and there seemed not the slightest possibility of escape. When 
the man with the pistols found that he was followed he appeared very 
furious, paused, shouted, and held up hie hand with a threatening ges- 
ture ; but as he halted, the chevalier halted—as he went on, the cheva- 
lier went on—and thus had proceeded for about five hundred yards, 
when suddenly to Mr. de Lunatico’s borror, surprise, and astonishment, 
the stout personage he was pursuing suddenly Rsgeieadl, as if he had 
been swallowed up by the earth. He now rode on in haste, but nothing 
could he discover of bis fugitive friend, nor any possible means ef es- 
cape. There were the great gates of the park, it is true, at no great 
distance, but they consisted of nothing but a tall grating of iron, over 
which it was impossible to climb, and on shaking them with his hand 
the chevalier found that they were firmly locked. 

_ [To be continued. | 
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From the Atheneum. 


A DISSERTATION ON DOGS. 
Dogs are a noble and royal race. To say nothing of their Pom. 
peys and Cesers, witness — the line of Stuart, or breed of 

——— ; witness algg the Prince of Canino, and“ these dogs of 
the House of Montague,”of whom Shak e makes honourable 
mention. The Barkers of Barkshire, who have branches in Hunts 
and Breakneckshire, claim kindred with them ; and they would seem 
to have no bad title to the Castle of Kenilworth. 

That dogs have been “in office” is certain, and certain it is, like- 
wise, that they have been obeyed there, which is more than some 
men ‘in office” can boast of. Amongst official dogs may be enu- 
merated the watchdogs, or Dogberrics, Police Commissioners in their 
day, for every dog has his day as well as the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don. Then there is the Shepherd’s Dog, who has held the pastoral 
office time out of mind, and assuredly has never once disgraced it 
as others have done, or are said to have done, by pluralities, non resi- 
dence, simony, or any other misconduct of a like nature. The Beg- 

ar’s Dog is your Poor Law Commissioner ; Cerberus is your State 

orter; and the active and useful Turnspit occupies the post of Sec- 
— to the Culinary Department, with infinite eredit to himself and 
satisfaction to the public. To be sure, he only gets dog’s meat, after 
all, for his reward; but then he deserves it, and this is more than 
Secretaries of other departments do, or have done, if there be any 
truth in oppositition journals, or faith in history. 

Dogs are such literary animals, that they keep one of the letters 
all to themsglves. ‘ R is for the dogs” in all languages, while M is 
for the cat only in the Greek. The doge, however, have their Greek 
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letter too ; for they were so great in Delta, that the Egyptians actu- 
ally adored them. In addition to this, it is the dog that sets the 


| stamp of popularity upon all productions of the press, so that the 


books that are oftenest read and thumbed are generally said to be 
dog-leaved, or dog-eared. That there are poets of the breed, is as. 
certained perfectly ; these are generally the poor dogs, whose verses 


_ are known by the nameof doggerel. ‘ Chien de poete” isthe French 


name for them, A dog-rose will serve them for a subject as well as 


_ any; and they have a natural antipathy {o all bards of a higher 


strain, as was instanced of old in the tragic Euripides, who was torn 
to pieces by dogs, as we learn from Erasmus. 

In philosophy, we need scarcely say, that dogs are Cynics, and, 
like Diogones, their great original, they are commonly found to this 
day lodged in tubs or casks, where, if an Alexander were to visit 


_ them, he would find them as surly and ready to growl and snar), as 


ever they were. These growls are usually called dogmas. 
“As to medicine, they oe no occasion to trouble themselves ; al! 
sensible people “ throw physic to the dogs,” so that they have as 


| much as they term Pass not so much as they ought to have! 


This proper destination of physic suggests the idea that the word 
— oughtto be written dog-tor, or one who is fit to prescribe for 
ogs. 

Dogs of the military profession are styled “ dogs of war.” Henee, 
France, where these dogs abound is called by Shakspeare “‘ dog-hole.’ 
Spain had its war-dogs in former times, for we read that Cortes led a 
troop of them against the aborigines of America, and owed his suc- 
cesses very much to their ferocious valour. Dogs of war have great 
advantage over men of war ; the former are fit for landservice, where 
the latter are utterly inefficient and useles<: on the other hand, dogs 
take the water with alacrity, and, indeed, must needs be expert mav- 
igators, else how could they ever have got possession of the Isle of 
Dogs! Besides, is there a dog of a sailor in the Navy who could 
not command a dogger ? 

The religion of dogs is not certain ; the safest opinion is, that there 
have been dogs of all religions: Christians have been known to cry 
“ Jew dog,” and Jews to retort with “ Christian dog.” Some are 
Jumpers, for instance, the Poodle ; others possess the gift of tongues, 
or are Irvingites, to which sect it appears that hounds belong, from 
the circumstance that they are so often said to “ give tongue. Some 
dogs are Deists, and it is said to be feared even Atheists; these are 
your infidel dogs, unbelieving dogs, and others of the same pack. 

Dogs have a star of their own, and whatever doubt may exist as 
to stellar influenees over things human, there can be no question but 
that the canine commonwealth is subject to them. No sooner does 
their star rage, than dogs rage too, and are affected with a particu- 
lar disorder which is very contagious, and which men are liable to 
catch, unless they happen to be tee-totallars. Many a jolly dog 
dies of hydrophobia, but such deaths are not so common now as for- 
merly, for there has lately set up a certain Dog.tor Matthew, who 
cures the disease infallibly, provided dogs are not too dogged to fol- 
low his good advice, and turn water dogs. If, however, dogs on earth 
are apt to lose their wits at the same time that dogs in heaven lose 
theirs, it is some compensation that this is the period at which they 
are complimented with civic honours. They — to be proved dogs, 
as well as mad dogs, when by proclamation of the Lord Mayor him- 
self, they are presented with the freedom of the city, and decorated 
with a log and chain, and unlike that august magistrate himself. 

Dogs have been sadly libelled by that witty dog Hsop. Never 
yet did dog of any degree or kind— 

“ Mastiff, greyhound, mongrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, brache, or lym, 

Bob tail, tike, or trundle-tail,”— seein 
deliberately relinquish a substance for a shadow, or play the iniquitous 
part of ‘‘ the dog in the manger.” The dogs that do such things as 
these, are dogs upon two legs, not on four. At the same time let us 
not be blind to the faults of the canine species. They have their 
parasites any sycophants, called spaniels; their cavalieri serventi, 
ycleped lap.dogs ; their bravoes and bragadocios, otherwise the bull- 
dog ; their idle fops and dandies, called puppies ; and their uproari- 
ous rabble, or “‘ common cry of curs,” who yelp at the heels of no- 
bler animals, and sometimes get spurned to death for their audacity. 

“The puppy howled and bleeding lay, 
The steed in peace pursued his way.” 

Notwithstanding the many virtues of dogs, they are bad compan- 
ions; and men who spend much of their time and meney upon them 
are very apt, in the long run, to be dogged by catchpoles, and to “ go 
to the dogs.” Some go the dogs in a dog-trot; others in dog-carts, 
and play their creditors many a dog-trick upon the road. 

However, if men will join the dogs, they had better take the excel. 
lent acvice of Launce : “I would have one that takes upon him to 
be a dog indeed, to be, as it were, a dog at all things.” And here 
endeth the dissertation—we have not a word to throw to a dog left. 

 S 


Resolve not to be poor. Whatever you have, spend less. Poverty 
is a great enemy tohuman happiness. It certainly destroys liberty, 
pod it makes some virtues impractible, and others extremely difficult. 
—Dr. Johnson. 
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Three months of the Session of Congress are now over. There are 
three great topics to which it was expected that the early and immediate 
attention of the Legislators would have been given, and yet these three 
remain unacted upun; or so acted upon that they are precisely as much 
in suspense as they were at the commencement of the session. One of 
them is the apportionment of representatives, under the census of 1840. 
Upon this the committee has acted, and their action has been reported to 
the House of Representatives ; but there the matter still stands. Efforts 
have been made to get it acted upon; but so far they have been unsuc- 
cessful, and several of the States will be compelled to hold extra ses- 
sions, in order to make the districts conform to the number of Represen- 
tatives. The Legislature of Massachusetts has adjourned, to meet at 
an extra session for the very purpose. Other States will be compelled 
to do the same thing ; and this negligence cf action alone will entail 
more unnecessary expense upon the States than all the “ retrenchment” 
in pony-hire and lamp-feeders which Congress can make, would repay 
in a quarter of a century. 

Another of the three great topics is the ‘‘ Fiscal Agent.”’ All parties, 
the Sub-Treasury being repealed, expect that something will be done 
with this matter. In both Houses a bill has been reported, and that is 
all. The House waits the action of the Senate, and the Senate delays 
action for some cause unexplained. 


The third of these great themes of Legislative debate is the Tariff.— 
By the Compromise Act all duties come to one standard (twenty per 
cent., ad valorem, on a heme valuation,) in June next. Very many 
branches of home industry have bestirred themselves, by memorial, de- 
puty, and otherwise, to bring this matter before Congress. Mr. Clay 
has introduced it in a .series of resolutions, which have been debated 
by the mover, and by Mr. Wright the able Senator from this State 
in opposition. Still debate is not action; and though the loss of the 
resolutions would indicate the defeat of any proposition to raise the 
Tariff, the carrying of the same resolutions would not ensure the passage 
of any new tariff project at this session. The matter should be disposed 
of, at once, one way or the other; for te have a new topic of anxiety 
added to our industrial and commercial quandaries just now, is a 
something not to be desired certainly. 


Among our news will be found a fresh topic of incertitude and 
newspaper discussion. We allude to jhe revival of the MeLeod 
discussion, in the case of Hogan, just arrested at Lockport; about 
whose participation in the Caroline affair, “they say’ there is no 
doubt. He is represented as “manly and whole-souled.” Plague 
take him, we say, whatever “they say.”” We wish he had car- 
ried his manliness to some other market, and whole-souled though 
he may be, that he had kept his whole body out of the way of the 
Sheriffs on the border. Another long string of discussion—another 
bill of expense to the State and to the ceuntry—another decanting of 
editorial ink and editorial wrath on both sides of the border and both 
sides of the Atlantic. John 'Sheridan Hogan, 

Phoebus, what a name 
To fill the sounding trump of future Fame, 
—or future trump of sounding fame, or something like it—or something 
not like it—but we are sure it is something about fame and a trumpet, as 
Mrs. Nickleby might say. Confound the fellow! If there was any ro- 
mance in hig patronymic, there might be some pleasure in ringing the 
Hogan case, with all the variations, in people’s ears. Mac Leod had 
something of a sonorous twang—something borderish and clannish. The 
only way to do anything rythmatical or euphonious will be to call him 
Mac Hogan. While writing, however, we perceive that the Judge of 
the Common Pleas, before whom the case was carried by habeas corpus, 
decided that Hogan could not be retained, on account of the informality | 
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of the writ; and that he was discharged. We hope that he made good 


use of his legs instanter. 
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We are sorry not to be able te give some tidings from the Caledonia 
in this edition of the paper; but none have been received. It will be 
recollected that the Unicorn was to return to Boston, if she found the 
Caledonia at Halifax, and fit for sea; and otherwise that the Unicorn 
would take the place of the Caledonia, and go to Europe. Such has 
evidently proved the case ; and it is, though unpleasant not to have heard 
from the Caledonia, by no means decisive that she is lost. We trust for 
the best. 

The Legislators of our State have been treating themselves to a trip 
to Springfield, via the Boston Railroad, where the company dined them, 
with the two Houses frém Boston. The Yankees adjourned their ses- 
sion before they went to this dinner; but our worthy representatives 
may charge the State with their time—if they choose. Few would 
object to a frolic on the same terms. There was no difficulty whatever 
raised upen the proposition that the four Houses should go into jvint 
dinner committee; and the occasion was one of the pleasantest on 
record. 

A tale by a new correspondent appears in our columns—‘ Mum o’ the 
Marsh.” It has the rare merit of novelty of treatment; for in the cha- 
racter of its hero it differs from every thing that has heretofore been 
published as a New England Legend. As we read the manuscript, mis- 
givings arose that this eccentric stranger would prove to be one of the 
everlasting regicides who form part of the staple of so many tales; and 
it was therefore with great gratitude to the author that we found the 
hero to be a gentleman of entirely another character ; one well conceived 
too, and well supported. We can readily imagine that such an object as 
a fourth rate tragedy spouter might strike terror into a whole Indian 
village; even more dismay than low Dutch inflicted upon those Indians 
who first heard it. 

The engraving which accompanies “ Joe Junk” is enough to make the 
designer’s reputation, if he had enjoyed none before. To draw a child 
of six years of age is tolerably easy, if you have juvenility of costume to 
assist the picture; but to dress the lad like a “ Seventy-Sixer”’ and still 
preserve his baby face with distinctnesss enough to mark his age, is no 
contemptible feat. We have seldom seen any thing from the pencil of 
D. C. Johnston which has delighted us more than this. The whole air 
and costume is perfect, the coil of rope, the bulwarks, dead-eyes, block, 
and other naval accompaniments are precisely the thing; and as a 
whole, we can speak of the sketch as one in which no improvement 


could well be imagined. The engraver has also done his whole duty in 
the work. 


In this day’s paper will be found a poem by Mr. Willis, of the same 
spirit and character with those which first made and established his 
reputation. The reader will be gratified to learn that the religious poetry 
of Mr. W. is about to be issued in a volume. 

With the general character of the whole sheet this day issued, “ we," 
the editors, feel satisfied, and trust that the public will respond to that 
sentiment. If not, we can only hope for “better luck next time,” and 
while the reader is digesting the Jonathan for the current week, we shall 
set about arranging the paper for Saturday pert. 

one rea 

Minister To Spatn.—Mr. Cogswell’s nomination as Secretary of 
Legation to Madrid has been confirmed by the Senate. Probably—this 
appointment was a suggestion of Mr. Irving, who, as our readers are 
aware, goes out as minister. Mr. Cogswell is a gentleman of sterling 
worth, and high literary attainments, and will do credit to an embassy 
of which Mr. Irving is principal. He has been for some time editor of 
that strong and able work, the New York Review. 

We learn that it is in contemplation to offer Mr. Irving, before hia de- 
parture, an invitation to a pubic dinner—an invitation which we trust 
he will accept, for such a meeting would ke in the highest degree agree- 
able to his many friends and admirers. 

ontiellitlittarern. 

ANoTHER Texan Victory.—An invading Mexican force of five hun- 
dred men is reported to have been so cut up in Texas that only two 
Mexicans escaped with their lives. If this is trae—which we doubt— 


there must have been some slaughter in cold blood, or at least after the 
need of killing was over. 
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NEW YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


It is well known that the question of alteration in the manner in | 
which the public schools of this city are conducted is pending before the 
Legislature. Action may probably be delayed by the petition of the — 
Common Council of this city, until the system has had a thorough | 
examination by disinterested committees. We do not purpose to speak | 
at this time of the moot points in this matter; though we have hitherto 
strongly inclined to the belief that some modifications, like those sug- 
gested by Gov. Seward, and those since proposed by members of the | 
Legislature, would make the public schools conducive to still more good | 
than at present. 

Waiving all that, however, we are prepared to say that, into whatever 
hands the general direction of the system may fall, the internal police, 
and the methods of instruction now pursued should not be varied. They 
come nearer perfection than any we have ever witnessed elsewhere ; 
and any attempt at alteration would be a hazardous innovation. » Citi- | 
zens of New York can hardly be aware what interesting objects for the 
eye, the ear, and the mind, the four walls of each of the seventeen build- | 
ings appropriated to the public schools enclose. During the present | 
week the writer of this article has been an unbidden visiter, not to a 
public examination, but to a school in its ordinary progress; where the 
boys were pursuing their usual routine, without expectation of any visiter 
or any exhibition; and the result upon the mind has been as above 
stated; that the schools are as nearly perfect as human wisdom could 
de vise. . 

Upon entering with a friend by whom we were introduced, the buzz, 
before we saw the future American citizens, was perfectly bewildering. 
Upon reaching the room, we saw at a glance the whole of the boys, in 
number emulating the mites in cheese, divided into monitorial squads, 
of about eight or a dozen. The noise of no one circle disturbed the 
rest, for the monitor in each was the centre of each, and no lad in any 
group heard what passed out of his own circle, or paid any attention +o 
what occurred beyond it. The entrance of a couple of strangers into the 
room, and their introduction to the superintendant, made no sensation, 
aad attracted no observation among the scholars—any more than the 
landing of an ordinary steamboat load disturbs New York city, or the 
stepping of a passenger from an omnibus startles Broadway. The Prin- 
cipal explained to us that the school was engaged then in the study of 
arithmetic—a portion on the black board, and others on slates.’ At the 
tinkle of a little bell, the silence of night took instant place of the pre- 
ceding buzz, and the hour having expired, a transition was silently made 
to the next exercise, and the whole machinery of infant minds—it was 
like machinery and nothing else to the unaccustomed observer—was 
speedily paddling away in another direction on the ocean of knowledge, | 
with the same aggregate buzz, but individual concentrativeness and | 
order. 

After passing among the groups, the principal explaining to us more 
than we have space here to note, obligingly took us into a side apart- 
ment, where a more advanced class was at work on higher parts of the 
same branches. And here we take leave to say, that had we a case to | 
submit to adjudication, we would sooner give the merits of it to that jury 
of boys under fourteen, than to the ordinary batches of twelve men whom 
chance throws into the jury box. Eyes full of animation and emulation— | 
thoughtful and intelligent countenances beamed upon us on every hand; 
and it was some moments before we dared avail ourself of the Principal’ 
invitation to propound them questions. It almost seemed as if the lit-_ 
tle rogues had their visiters under review; and that any attempt at in- | 
quiry might betray ignorance on the part of the questioner. 

An hour spent among them flew like the wind. Posing difficulties in 
grammar, problems in arithmetic, questions in geography, &c., were an- | 
swered, and their principles demonstrated, in a manner, and with a 
shrewdness of perception and aptness of reply, which evinced be- | 
yond all peradventure, that the mode of teaching is thorough, and | 
that the little philosophers understand principles and do not chatter by | 
rote. The questions, be it noted, were not proposed by the Principal, or | 
his assistants, but by the visiters. As a proof of the thorough grounding | 
of the pupils in the elements of grammar,-take the following : | 


His partner’s acts without their cause appear, 
’Twas there a vice, and seemed a madness here. 


The word proposed to parse was the first in the second line. 


There | 


| dents and their pronouns, in number. 


| it up. 


| intention of the whole. 





was no difficulty in defining the pronoun and its relations. The lad was 


_ then asked to find the antecedent, and “‘acts’’ was immediately given. 


He was then reminded of the rule relative to the agreement of antece- 
At once he saw the discrepancy, 
and after a vain attempt to make “acts” singular, or “ it” plural, gave 
“ Have you parsed the pronoun right 7” 

“ Yes, Sir.” 

The class was appealed to, and all supported him. 
acked, ‘“Isn’t the rule wrong?” 

“No, Sir—I—think not.” 

“ And you are right, too?” 

““T guess so, Sir.” 

“Something must be wrong—what is it ?” 

“Well,” said the lad, half afraid of his presumption—“ I guess it 
must be the book git." 


Think of this yé poets—licensed murderers of English grammar—in- 
vaders of the newspaper writer’s patent—and in your liberties with the 
king’s English remember what young republicans of twelve and there- 
abouts can do with your inaccuracies! Verily if our public schools go 


He was then 


_ on and prosper, we newspaper men shall be compelled shortly to look 
| to our parts of speech, and “ mend our cacalology.” 


The whole building—the Christie Street School—seemed elaborately 
fitted and prepared for its purpose. Not a thing was out of place—not 
a corner of the wall failed to present some object in harmony with the 
It-reminded us more of the unity and conve- 
nience of a dwelling in which one tidy family has lived for ten genera- 
tions—each generation adding excellent improvements—than of any 
thing else which suggested itself. Sorry that our engagements would 


| not permit a visit to the female department, and reserving that gratifica- 


tion for another time—highly pleased with the impromptu informal exhi- 


| bition, and exceedingly obliged to the Principal and assistants, we left 


the building fully impressed with the conviction that the New York 
public schools are among the very best in the world. 


The subject of change in their management is one not to be legislated 
upon without patient and thorough examination. If, as we are inclined 
to think, a change may bring more pupils in, care must be taken that in 
widening the door the interior of the edifice be not disturbed.— 


_ Let our Legislators appoint a committee, to meet another appointed by 


the Common Council, to investigate the matter, before any changes are 


attempted. Let all parties in the question, friends and opponents of the 
_ present system, have a fair and impartial hearing. 


Tinker the fiscal 
currency, gentlemen legislators, if you please, but beware how you 
meddle without knowledge with the current of information. 


ee 


THE DRAMA. 


The School for Scandal was played, and very well played to a re- 
spectable audience at the Park Theatre on Monday evening; and Lon- 
don Assurance has been again tested and found to draw very well in- 
deed. Charles-O’Malley appears to take very well with the audience, 
some of the best incidents of the book having been preserved in the dra- 


' ma; though it must be conceded that the broad sword business, and 


some other ineffective portions were better omitted. It is easier to de- 


| scribe a battle than to represent one; and stage fights, except in Tom 
P and Jerry and Richard No. III. require too great a stretch of the imagi- 


nation to make them seem like real engagements. 


John Sefton, the Jemmy Twitcher, has come back again, and is de- 


| lighting the Chathamites—of whom we are bound to say that they are 
| more easily satisfied than any other audience in the city—no offence to 


Mr. Sefton. e 


Mr. Mitchell has added to his stock of fin at the Olympic a burlesque 
on Cinderella. No piece is better adapted to travestie than this; and of 
course it is done with all the broad humor which is characteristic of the 
| Olympic. 

We have heard it whispered that three new theatres are to be built 
here; one for Miss Cushman, one for Miss Clifton, and one for Mr. 
Hamblin. It is folly to stop at building three, in the present highly 
prosperous state of the drama; and the pegeoume should not hesitate 
this side of a hundred. 
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AUTHORS AND AUTHORCRAFT. 
Somebody—we think it was Mr. Neal—has recorded his opinion that 


the man who depends upon literature for a living is little better than a | 


fool. Perhaps Mr. Neal might have expressed himself in even stronger 
language—for if he had pronounced the man in question rather worse 
than a fool, and quite worse than an infidel, he might have struck the 
truth exactly. The good book saith that he who provideth not for his 


family is worse than anvunbeliever ; and how the two pursuits of provi- | 


ding for one’s family and providing for one’s literary fame are to be re 
conciled, in nine cases in ten, is past comprehension. 

The fact is, that a would-be author, in wooing his muse, is very like a 
would-be Benedict, another Ccelebs, in search of a wife. 
ceed in marrying a fortune, it is so much the better; but neither has any 
right.to reduce his love of literature, or his lové of woman, down to the 
mercenary consideration of how many dollars inceme it will bring him 
in. If he does, the chance is that he will be most wofully disappointed. 


Fathers and guardians are proverbially shy of professed fortune hunters ; 
and “Glorious Apollo,” 


up a trump, and never comes at the bidding of mere mercenary in- 
vokers. 


“It’s that infernal dry cracker and glass of water,” said the poor | 


devil, who, upon the first trip on the ocean felc a sensation of which the 
least said the better. ‘It’s the absence of an international copyright 
law,” says the poor scribbler, who feels heart-sickness at disappoint- 
ment. Neither will own to the weakness of stomach, or weakness of 


head. Either might keep all right by sticking to a foothold upon which | 


he could stand—both tempt a treachery which has invariably played 
the deuce with better men than themselves; and both look every where 
for the cause of their misfortunes, but where they ought. 


“‘ But,” says the reader, “ if a man cannot make a living by- his pen, 


who is going to write for us?” Let us get back to the old simile again. | 


“If people are not to make money by matrimony, who is to be mar- 
ried?” There is quite as much sense in one question as in the other. 
The man who wishes to marry wishes to make provision for his wife, in 
ordinary cases. So ought the person to do who is ambitious to be an 
author. Let him pursue some honest calling, suffictent to give him a 
livelihood, and support his passion for the pen at the same time. Let 
him do his wooing of the muses, as he pursues the light of woman’s 


eyes, by way of recreation; and if profit come of it, so much the better. | 


What man of us if he had merchandise to sell would go to the purchaser 
and say: “Sir, I must sell this or starve. It is my sole dependence ; 
and therefore you are bound to give me twice as much as it is worth to 
you. If you do not, you are a pirate and a pick-pocket, and ought to be 
so declared by act of Congress.”” We should be apt to laugh in that 
man’s face ; and yet his logic and means of persuasion is precisely that 
which the earnest advocates of an international copyright law are fu- 
riously dinging in the public ear. 

How, by the use of such arguments they expect tc get on, is more 
than we can understand. They seem to consider the assumption of the 
title of “author” the establishment of a claim upon the public purse, and 
wax highly indignant when that public evinces its contempt for them — 
A poor doctor may starve—a briefless lawyer may feed with the mice on 
his own parchment—an inefficient clergyman may make shift on a wood- 
sawyer’s pittance, and our quasi authors see no need in their cases te doubt 
the justice of their fate, or to invoke the national legislature in their be- 
half; but because every authorling cannot command the revenue of Sir 
Walter Scott, the emoluments of Lord Byron, the pay of T. B. Macauley, 


or the sudden and deserved success of Dickens, there is the dickens to | 


pay, to be sure. 


There is but one way for a man to succeed as an author, in any coun- 


try—copyright or no copyright—except in cases of brilliant genius, few | 
indeed, and far between. Minervas do not every day break upon the | 
world in all the adult wisdom of old stagers upon it. He who is born | 


an author must be born an infant first, and have certain support till his 


authorship will maintain im. To drop metaphor—nobody can get on | 


who is not independent, as an author, of the public or its favors. In 
other days wits had pensions or perquisites—alms for their dedicatory 


If either suc- | 


who is ex-officio guardian of all the nine, is | 
equally disobliging to the dollar and cent gentry who merely seek to coin | 
the spirit they seek. Fame, with her trumpet, does not always turn | 


epistles from the great. That day of literary pauperism, and mental 
humiliation is passed—the Lord be thanked! 


How is the writer to be independent, and therefore successful, if he 
deserve to be, and comfortable still, if unsuccessful? If born toa cer- 
tain estate or income, he is already provided for. He may spoil paper to 
no purpose, and not suffer by it, but he is much more likely to turn pen 
and ink to good purpose. In the first place, if he print, itis a favor to the 
public, for he is not compelled to do it, and the public will pay for tole- 
rable things that can’t be had without the money, and esteem them good, 
because paid for. In the next place, though “ necessity is the mother of 
| invention,” in literature the adage is an exception to the general rule. 
| A man can write much better, more freely and more happily, who knows 
| that the flow of his soup does not depend upon the flow of his ink, than 

he, who if he don’t write must starve, and may starve, even though he 

does write. Duns are very awkward prompters to the muse; and there 
| is no poetry in a starving wife, and nine starving children, ene at the 

breast. Such considerations may quicken the muscles in manual labor— 
_ but the wit is very like a jackass, and will not be driven. 


But what is he to do who has no means of support independent of his 
exertions? John Jacob Astor could, if he chose, (but he don’t choose), 
comfortably lose a thousand a day, at rouge et noir; and what is the 
| poor devil to do who has no thousand a day? Why let gambling alone, 
unless he can earn an extra thousand for that express purpose, and not 
distress himself. The man who would be literary, must earn his living 
| first-—daily provide for his wants—pursue an honest occupation, as Mil- 
_ ler did basket-making, or Burritt the forging of horse-shoes. His neces- 
sities thus provided for, literature may be to himthe most delightful and 
ennobling amusement. He is every whit as independent in thought and 
_ circumstances as the wealthy spoiler of foolscap. The public may pur- 
| chase the result ef his labor of love, or let it alone; and if he be indeed 
| qualified to amuse or to instruct, that public is much more likely to find 
| it out, and pay him for it, than if he were dependent. People won't re- 
| ward suffering merit, if it stare them in the face; but, as to him that 
| hath more shall be given, they will go out of their way to heap emolu- 
| ment where it is nct asked. Then a man’s pen may become his fortune ; 
| and what was his amusement may be pursued as an occupaticn for a liv 
ing. We might adduce instances by dozens in proof of our position, but 
they will occur as readily to the reader as to the writer; and beside that 
| reason for the omission, we have not room. 
| 
| 


We want no such profession in our country as purely literary men— 
apprenticed as such—devoted as such,—practising as such. There is 
' no room in a republic for any such diploma pedants. We need practi- 
| cal writers, or none at all. If either of the three recognized professions 

could pursue their callings on paper alone, without practical service, 
| and daily contact with their clients, what would they be good for 7?— 

Circumstances impose upon writers, who would be successful, a practi- 

callife. Among the best recent novels we have had, have been those 

produced after change jhours, by merchants. Among the best poets 
are those “in the cotton trade and sugar line,” or the poet of New 

England, of whom it has been maliciously said, 


“« He counts his numbers as he counts his cash.” 


poet ; for the lines he might throw off at a shilling each, to feed his 
mortal body, would rot, one in a hundred of them, touch the immortal 


| If Charles Sprague were not a good bank cashier, he would be a poor 
| soul. We know the re are in our country brilliant writers who live by their 


pens. But they all began life practically. Irving’s signature is yet 

extant on the stock books of an institution in Wall street. Bryant 
| has filled lawyer’s blanks, as well as poetical feet—and even now his 
| daily occupation is mechanical. Willis roughed it before he found his 
| present smooth sailing. But there is no need to extend the cata- 


logue. 


Finally, and to conclude—as our earliest ghostly teacher, now in 
Heaven, used to say—if authors want protection, they must protect 
themselves, by the méans we have pointed out. In mental chemistry, 
| they must give over looking for the philosophers stone in a copy-right 
law, and apply their common sense and common’ knewledge to pro- 
| ducing something to eat, drink, or wear, or minister to some other ab- 
| solute need of the dear, hateful public. An international copy-right 
law would not mend their case one farthing ; and might make it worse, 


' 
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by diminishing the number of readers, and consequently the demand 
for reading matter. It is always the safer way to let well enough alone 
—particularly in a country like this, where almost every thing has 
been legislated to death already. While authors would not gain, the 
people would lose by the projected change; and if they understand the 
question, it will never take place. 


a 
RETRENCHMENT HUMBUG. 


It has become a matter of course now, in most of the States, and in 
connexion with the government of the United States, that when a new 
administration comes into power, a great hue and ery is made about re- 
trenchment. The new incumbents do not, indeed, say these things of 
their own choice. They are committed by previous action, and obliged 
to do something, both for consistency’s sake, and to stop the clamor of 
the opposition. While the present National Administration, and the 
present majority in our State Legislatures were yet outs, and wanted to 
be ins, they declaimed against the extravagance of the then existing 
powers. Now the friends of the old dynasties are urging them to show 
the reforms which they once declared were so feasible. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than the attempts at retrenchment 
which have been made at Washingington. After days of labor and dis- 
pute, the assembled wisdom of the House of Representatives has been 
able to throw two clerks overboard, and thus save $3000 per annum; if 
the very next Congress does not quietly replace the dismissed men. Sa- 
ving this $3000, or rather providing the contingency by which three thou- 
sand may be saved, has cost the people of the United States something 
between fifteen thousand and twenty. The fewer such reforms and re- 
trenchments as this, that we have, the better shall we be. There is more 
sense in the propesition to limit the supply of stationery for each mem- 
ber to $25 per session. Mr. Clay stated in his speech the other day, 
that the enormous sum of $100 to each member at a single session, had 
been paid for pen, ink, paper and pen-knives, by Uncle Sam. One would 
think that at such a rate, gentlemen must have been emulating Yan-Zoo, 
the Chinese juggler, and eating cutlery. $20,000, it is estimated, will 
be saved by preventing gentlemen from spoiling more than $25 worth of 
stationery each, on public account. 

Reform in so flagrant an abuse as this last is undoubtedly necessary ; 
but we do hope that the national legislature will find better business than 
Soing too deep in the candle end and quill stump business. It is too 
painfully farcical—so beneath the dignity of legislators, that the reason- 
able men among their constituencies are already heartily ashamed of 
them. If they really wish to save, let them reduce their mileage down 
to something like the cost of travel; and not let it so stand that a man 
who goes from the western part of this state to Washington, taking the 
sual railroad routes, makes an actual profit of between one and two 
hundred dollars on the journey! Let them cut down the printing. The 
public are not aware what monstrous profits are made by publie printers ; 
aud a few words of general explanation on this subject may not be 
amiss. 

First, then, the same prices are charged, or nearly the same that. were 
taxed fifty years ago. In that time wonderful improvements bave been 
made, particularly in the article of presses. By a steam power press, as 
much work can be executed in ten hours as would require a hand press 
and two men for about ten days, or even more. Two men on a “ ramage 
press” can work what is counted “ eight tokens” in a day of ten hours. 
On a steam press eight tokens can be easily worked in one hour; and 
be it remembered the sheet, and consqeuently the number of pages 
printed at atime is twice as large; so that, in fact, the steam press 
throws off one hundred and sixty “tokens” to the eight “ tokens” 
formerly worked off upon a hand press, in the same time. Of 
course, in one day, the steam press does the work of twenty men, 
while it -requires the constant attendance of only two boys, with 
the occasional supervision of two men. But for the work thus done 
by steam, the same price, for each token, or nearly the same, is charged 
by the public printer, as he used to charge when twenty men, masters of 
their business, completed the work. The reader will judge for himself 
why the office of public printer is covetable; and how a man can make 
a very decent fortune in a couple of seasions by it. 

Members of Congress won't hear of any deduction of their own pay 
or perquisites. They won't have the public printing thrown open to 


competition, as they wish to preserve the monopoly of it as rewards to 
political partisans ; but they will cut off a starving clerk from his paltry 
pittance, and then demand that the country admire their economy.— 
Verily this is saving at the tap, at one end of the cask, and leaving the 
whole head out, at the other. It is most transparent “ humbug”’—we 
use the word for lack of a better. 

—— 


Asotuer McLzop Case.—We learn from the Rochester papers that 
James Sheridan Hogan, has been arrested at Lockport, and examined, 
relative to a charge that he was one of the Caroline expedition. He 
was first taken before a police justice, who declined to interfere, and 
then, by habeas corpus, before Judge Ransom. The prima facie evi- 
dence against him*is very strong. He is at present Secretary in the 
office of the ‘the Gore District, and at the time of the Caroiine 
affair was a student in McNab’s office, and acted as his military secre- 
tary. There is next to no doubt that he was one of the famous Caroline 
party. Probably a long and troublesome discussion may grow out of 


this arrest. 
— SS OO 


VatvuasLe Prorerty.—The remaining assetts of the famous Bran- 
don Bank, of Mississippi, were sold the other day for fifty dollars !— 
This is “subtraction” with a vengeance. 

— 

Suir Fever.—Capt. Rockett, of the ship Eutaw, died on board his 
vessel on Sunday, immediately on her arrival. On the commencement 
of the voyage from Liverpool, the ship fever broke out among the pas- 
sengers, of whom there were 130. Two died on the passage, and thirty 
were sick at the time of her arrival. 

a — 


U. §. SrEAMERS.—The steamer Missouri has been ordered round to 
Norfolk, where a trial will be had between the two new steamers Mis- 
souri and Mississippi. It is not unlikely that they will go up to An- 
napolis, to show the members of Congress what use has been made of 
their appropriations for the steam branch of the service. 

—[—_ a ——— 

New Jersry Banks.—The fifteenth of August next is fixed by the 
New Jersey Legislature as the day for Bank resumption throughout that 
State. 

i : 

XG Lotteries for public purposes have ceased in Maryland; and it 
has been decided that the sale of tickets purporting to be for public pur- 
poses is unlawful in that State. A few private grants remain, and when 
their terms expire, lotteries cease in that State eatirely. 

—i— 

SacreD Mustc.—No part of the public religious service of Chris- 
tians adds more in the suggestion and encouragement of devotional 
feelings than the music, and we are therefore bound to encourage all 
efforts made to improve the style and character of this branch of the 
services of the temple. It is to contribute our editorial mite of assistance 
to this object that we call the reader’s attention to the fact, that on 
Tuesday evening next, the 15th instant, the Sacred Music Society of 
this city give, at the Tabernacle, the Oratorio of the Messiah. Madame 
Spohr Zahn, Mrs. Strong, Mr. Colburn, from Boston, and Mr. Massett, 
will sustain the principal parts. 

— 


Tae Vict or Fatta; and other Poems. By C. F. Hoffman, Au- 
thor of Greyslaer. New York: S. Colman. 


We are first bound to pay Mr. Colman the usual compliment for the 
style of getting up of this volume. We are next in duty holden to say 
to the matter-of-romance public, that the Vigil of Faith is a metrical 
tale, its subject American—its scene the Forest—its characters those 
true persons of American poetical romance the native Indians—its style 
an embodiment of the spirit of autumn; brightening to decay, like the 
fate of the aborigines, whose legends have all the wild beauty of au- 
tumn, and all the melancholy of its solemn thought—“ passing away !”’ 
It is truly one of the most eloquent and American poems we have ever 
read. The other contents of the volume are occasional poems, some of 
which we have seen before, and all of which are worthy of the com- 
panionship in which they are placed. This volumes fixes the rank of the 
writer among the leading poets of America. 
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Visits TO REMARKABLE Praces. Second Series. By William How- } people who support them. Each of the above we commend asexcellent 
itt. Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. New York: Carvills. 


| of its kind ; and no father can we commend, who does not provide some 
The readers of the Jonathan are, by notice and extract, familiar with Magazine for the perusal of his family. 
the name and works of William Howitt. These two handsome volumes 


—of which the publishers did not remember to send us the first—treat of | MAC DONALD CLARKE 
the “remarkable places” in English history and poetry; the old halls, | : 
| 
} 


I 


battle fields, and other interesting memorials of the ancient people and | He has moved among the busy scenes of the metropolis for years like 
ancient manners of England. The present volume relates principally a shadow—no one knowing whence he came, or whither he went—and 
to the counties of Durham and Northumberland. In our eye, this is | ** last, like one of the spirits of Ossian, quite as wild, quite as poetical, 
one of the pleasantest of works to an American. Claiming a common quite as incomprehensible, he has, from the multitude melted away.— 
parentage with the inhabitants of Britain’s Isle, their history is our his- | 4® ® shadow he was wont to come upon us—as a shadow he has de- 
tory, and their poetry is our poetry; and it is a pleasant employment to parted—forever ! 
read a modern poet’s descriptions of the scenes witnessed in te Fain would we permit this poetic version of the life and death of the 
dor of ancient warriors and waked the fire of _ poets. ‘‘ Mad Poet.” to pass as authentic history. But alas! in bis death there 
——— was no romance. Taken up by those who found him, like another Lear» 
Peter Parvtey’s Macazine. New York: C. S. Francis. defying the peltings of the pitiless storm, he was conveyed some two 

Without detracting from the merit of any other juvenile periodical, we | Weeks since to the Lunatic Asylum. His little reason, it was discovered, 
are ready to speak in terms of high commendation of this. With the | had entirely fled; and life, as it had been bound up in those scattering 
rivalries and differences of publishers we have nothing whatever to de; | gleams of intelligence, soon left the dark tenement. “ The palace 
and we suspect that the public cares very little about such things, so that | of the soul” being no longer habitable, the tenant flitted. God save 
the respective publishers are driven into a competition which makes the | 0UFr reason, and preserye us from poetry, but a bizarre thought, worthy 
public the gainer. of Clark himself, suggests itself. Had he been the survivor of another 
as wilda poet—and had he written the epitaph, he would have said that 
the soul had but followed the fashion of the time, and gone in pursuit of 
a new house, and a new home. Beautifully in all his wildness would he 
have expressed the strange idea. Harmless, warm.hearted, benevolent 
and henest—as good a theoretical Christian as his mind would permit— 
a better practical Christian than the thousands who enjoy more light, we 
do believe that McDonald Clark will be admitted to a home of happy 
rest, a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. 

He died on Saturday last, at Bellevue. Every pains was taken by the 
superintendents of that well ordered charity to make his last moments 
comfortable ; and he quietly took leave of a world to which he owed 
little ; to be sincerely wept by many to whom the news of his death was 
the first intimation of his danger. He was buried on Sunday, from 
Grace Church, a respectable number of friends and strangers, even on 
that stormy day witnessing the funeral obsequies of one, whose eccentri- 
cities for thirty years have been town talk; whose life has been a mys- 
The seriés is now within ten or | tery, and whose genius has flashed on the world from amid the mental 
gloom in which it was buried, like the beautiful and awful lightning, 
Thiers’ French Revolution is also nearly completed. For literary | now darting across the blackness of midnight sky—now lighting the pla- 
merit and critical accuracy this book has been favorably pronounced upon. | cid heavens with its wild brightness. Few could really appreciate him 
This edition is printed on fine clear type, and embellished with beautiful | alive, many will admit and admire the genius of the dead.— 
portraits on steel. Clarke was no mendicant. In person and apparel he was always tidy 
and neat. His few simple and temperate wants were supplied with the 

(* “ The Covenant and Official Organ of the Grand Lodge of the | merest pittance of coin ;, and so even were his habits that he never pre- 
United States,” is a monthly which possesses strong claims on the I. Q. | sented the appearance of poverty, though he must often have felt its 
of O. F., both for its official character and its intrinsic excellence as a | reality. Shattered, as it is conjectured, in early youth by some unre- 
magazine. quited love, or worse than that, ruined by the fruition which proved bit- 
terness, where he expected joy; heaven in mercy lent his mind the ignus 
fatuus of some love yet to crown his life. Hope has led him a weary, 
but not all unhappy dance. Though his wanderings have sometimes 
plunged himself in difficulties, and sometimes terribly frightened or an- 
noyed the objects of his pursuit, he has ever been harmless. There 
was much of the fairy and nothing of the ogre in McDonald. He pur- 
sued the little Red Riding Hoods of his imagination to bless and not to 
devour. His love was ethereal, not sensual. His soul was poetry, and 
lacked only judgment and reason to place him among the shining lights 
of the present century. 

He is gone. No malediction—no thought of dislike or of hatred fol- 
lows him to the grave. The very gentle beings whom he persecuted in 
his vagaries weep in honor of bis memory; and all who knew him, unite 
in the sentiment of grief fer the sad end of what to a man less enthusi- 
astic might have been a brilliant life. Requiescat in paee ! 





Mr. Francis has also completed his edition of Scott’s Poetry in a very 
neat and portable form of volume. 


— 


Crcit, A Peer, a Sequel to Cecil a Coxcomb. Philadelphia: Lea & 
Blanchard. New York, Wiley & Putnam. id se 


This novel, though clever, can hardly be read with quite so much en- 
joyment as the work to which it is a sequel. No reader of the “Cox- 
comb,” hewever, will omit to because acquainted with the peer. 

= 

Sir Watter Scort.—Mr. Post furnishes the complete works of Sir 
Walter Scott, including every thing which he wrote, of more than an im- 
mediate ephemeral and local interest, for ten dollars. Ten large octavo 
volumes contain the whole, and the price we have named purchases 
them in weekly numbers. The binding is an after matter, to be regu- 
lated by the taste and means of the purchaser, who may have it done 


well enough for five dollars, elegantly for more, passably for less, and is 
not compelled to have it done at all. 
fifteen numbers of completion. 


= a 


a 


a 

‘Seria Pustications.—The several works which issue weekly from 
the office of Messrs. Curry & Co. have now reached their ninth number. 
They are: Cooper, Boz, and the Encyclopedia Americana. An Ency- 
clopedia of some edition should form the basis of every library; and this 
work so combines the requisites of cheapness and excellence, that we 
think two shillings per week cannot by any other means be so well in- 
vested in books as in this purchase. The other lighter works are suffi- 
ciently known. As sources of amusement they have received the stamp 
of public approval; and the rigid moralist may further endorse them 
both as containing nothing the good tendency of which can be doubted. 

Macazines.—Since our last we have received Mr. Littell’s excellent 
Magazine of Foreign Literature for March, from the Carvills ; the United 
States Magazine and Democratic Review, with a portrait of Bryant, 
from the Langleys ; the Young People’s Book, and the People’s Library, rss 


with a continuation of Lorrequer, from Post’s; Arcturus, published by St. Patrick.—Thursday next is the anniversary of Ireland’s Patron 
the Messrs Curry, and other favors from different houses. Saint; and will, of course, be celebrated with all the honors. Hiber- 

Of each of these we have before spoken. With the return of every | nians are not apt to forget such duties—or indeed any duties. We are 
month we feel an awakened pride in American periodical literature ; for, | gratified to hear that arrangements are making towards having a tempe- 


having opportunity to read nearly all the Magazines published in the | rance celebration also, upon the anniversary, in which the daughters as 
English language, we find our own maintaining a rank worthy of the | well as the sons of Erin may juin. 
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DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


On Thursday, March 3d, the discussion of Mr. Clay’s Revenue Reso- 
lution was resumed in the Senate. Mr. Smith of Indiana had the floor, 
in defence of Mr. Clay’s resolutions, and in answer to Mr. Wright. He 
said, that in his opinion, alluding to the increased culture of cotton in 
the British possessions, the South would soon be found the strongest ad- 
yocate for protection. 

On Friday, in Senate, Mr. Clay’s anti-Veto resolutions were taken up, 
and supported by Mr. Berrien. Mr. Clay has accepted an amendment 
offered by Mr? Archer, providing that if any bill be vetoed by the Presi- 
dent, it shall lie over until the next Congress, when if approved of by a 
majority of the members, it shall become a law. The Senate did not sit 


Frankuin THeatre—Frankiin Temperance Socrety.—On Sa- 
turday evening last, the little Franklin Theatre was opened and dedi- 
cated as a Temperance Hall by the Franklin Temperance Society.— 
Now the name of the temperate and economical printer-patriot seems 
well applied. Begging Mr. Dinneford’s pardon, and that of all his suc- 
cessors in the theatrical line in that house, there always did seem an 
equivocal compliment in the calling a theatre after Ben Franklin. His 


seek amusement, it was such as exercised the intellect rather more than 
could be the case with the Franklin Theatre diy ertisentents, at all times. 

Apropos of Temperance Associations. 
these bands to do what we recommended to them at the outset. 


It is about time for some of 
Let 


them form libraries, or ish reading rooms, or both, giving to their 
members some eir thoughts, and some employment for 
| their time. Wh done away with all the drinking there will 


Hout | be nothing left to talk about; if indeed present subjects do not get a 


li he I illenium. $ the Fragklins 
In the House, on Thursday, the retrenchment resolutions and report | mgs sae a see oc Nicygsconth nit — 
were farther debated The House refused to abolish the office of Post- °°" “P ® Sempe ah 









on Saturday. Being a smaller and more orderly body than the House, 
it is usually in advance of that branch in the public business; except in 
relation to finance, all bills upon which subject must originate with the 


taste did not lay precisely in that direction; or at any rate when he did 


master to the House; as such an arrangement would cost each individual nee ee eee ee 
member about three dollars, for the session. Of course they will make 
no retrenchment which puts them both to cost inconvenience. 
The general appropriation bill was discussed o: day. On Friday 
private bills were the order. On Saturday the principal thing done was 
to repeal a resolution to change the hour of meeting from 12 to-1l—and 
keep to the old time of assembling. The retrenchment resolutions took 
up the rest ofsthe day. 

In Senate, on Monday, March 7th, Hon. Leonard Wilcox took his 
place as Senator from New Humpshire, vice Hon. Franklin Pearce, 
resigned. A resolution was adopted calling upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury for an account of the expenditures of the government for the 
last quarter in 1841. The exchequer bill, coming up, was postponed 
for two weeks. 

In the House, Mr. Everett, on leave, offered an amendment to the 
apportionment report, fixing the ratio at 70,680. The amendment was 
ordered printed. The retrenchment committee, appointed at the extra 
session, made a report in part, and obtained leave to sit again, and send 
for persons and papers. , 

The retrenchment resolutions, relative to the contingent expenses of 
the House were finally disposed of. A resolution was adopted directing 
the reference of all propositions to print except reports from committees 


or departments, and prohibiting the furnishing to members of boxes for’ 


boeks, or tin cases for maps. The House then attempted to take up 
the appropriation bill, but adjourned for want of a quorum. 
—$— 
{> There is positively next to nothing to say about the Legislature. 
On Friday of last week the two houses adjourned to accompany the Go- 
vernor and other dignitaries to a fete at Springfield, Mass., where the 





chieteittiiatinnanins 
A Pieasant Party.—While political associations often lead to un- 
| pleasant disagreements, they sometimes open and fix pleasant acquain- 
tances, The Charleston papers announce the arrival in that city of the 
| Hon. Martin Van Buren, accompanied by the late Secretary of the Navy, 
| Mr. Paulding. Mr. Van Buren is about to visit Celonel Singleton, of 
| South Carolina, whose daughter is the wife of Maj. A. Van Buren, the 

Ex-President’s son. Mr. Stevenson, late minister to England, and his 
_ lady, are also about joining the distinguished party; when, together, 
| they will cross over Georgia into Tennessee, on a visit to General Jack- 
son; where, it is rumored, Mr. B. F. Butler, of this city, will join them. 


| It will be a regular and brilliaxt “‘ democratic constellation.” 
——— 


| Moxumert to Crarke.—At Pattinson’s Coffee Room, corner of 
| Nassau & Ann streets, at the Carleton House, and, we believe, at one 
"or two other places, subscription papers may be found, to which names 
_ are invited, to raise a monument in Greenwood Cemetery, to the me- 
| mory of McDoxatp Crarxe. The present prospect is that they will 
_ be filled up with very littie delay ; a modest monument being all that 
‘ his friends intend to purchase ; and we recommend those disposed to 
| pay this testimony of respect to an excellent but eccentric man, to add 
their names forthwith. 


———— 
(> The new Secretary of State, Hon. Samuel Young, has recom- 
mended officially, the reading of the received version of the New Testa- 
| ment in the Common Schools of this State. 
——— 
ImpROVEMENT.—Once or twice we have thought that Pattinson, corn- 
er of Ann and Nassau streets, had done @ll for his coffee-room, in this 





Legislatures and Governors of New York and Massachusetts were enter- | W@Y of improvement, that its nature would permit; but at a recent visit 
tained by the Western Railroad Company. On Saturday there was no W® discovered that, in anticipation of the approaching season, he has 
session, as enough of the members to form a quorum had not returned. made it still more light, neat and comfortable. There is such an entire 

In Senate on Monday, the Committee on Railroads were discharged | absence of every usual “ mussy’ characteristic of a public eating-room, 
from the further consideration of the Erie Railroad bill, and it was | 24 such a complete air of tidiness and wholesomeness on the premises, 


referred to the Committee on Finance. 


that mine hosts delicacies would be consumed there with en appetite 


In Assembly, the Committee on Ways and Means reported in favor of _ Ve? by an ascetic. 


laying a State tax of one mill upon the dollar, or one dollar on every 
thousand on the personal property and real estate in the State ; to con- 
tinue for four years. This, it was estimated, would yield $600,000 
annually. 
a 
KS” James R. Cleveland, who shot his fellow member of the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature, has been promptly expelled that body. 
resignation, which was returned to him unopened ; and the vote for his 
disgraceful expulsion may be called unanimous ; only one member, and 
that member his counsel, voting against it. He has been committed, of 
course, to answer the charge of murder. 
——a 
Promotion.—There is soon to be quite a batch of promotions in the 
Navy ; ten Commanders to be Captains, twenty Lieutenants to be Com- 
manders, thirty Passed Midshipmen to be Lieutenants, and ten Assist- 
atts to be Surgeons. 


He sent in a | 


——————— 

Market Laws.—The special committee on the market laws, in the 
Board of Assistants, has reported in favor of repealing the ordinance 
forbidding the sale of meats in shops; and offers, also, a resolution to 
refund to the butchers the money paid for their stalls, on condition of 
_ their giving them up. 


—— 
Boots, &c.—We have seen at the stere of Lorin Brooks, in Fulton 
street between Nassau and Broadway, some of the neatest slippers 
| that can case a luxurious gentleman’s uot. They are tastefully embroi- 
| dered in colored silk, on a dark ground, each device being like a paint- 
ing shaded by the taste of the sempstress, not worked mechanically by 
a pattern. Boots made to order in the same establishment are a per- 
fect luxury, combimigg’ perfect ease, with neatness and fashion, and for 
durability are unexceeded. Ladies will find an assortment of all de- 
scriptions of boots, shoes and slips, adapted te their wear, at the same 


establishment. _ Re 
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From the Young People’s Book. | 
THE PRINCE AND THE POET. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EDWARD LECLERC. 








“ARCADES AMBO,” 


Charles the Fifth, before he immured himself at St. Just, had be- 
queathed to Philtp, with his immense empire, a crowd of faithful minis- 
ters, ready to serve the son with their heads and hands as faithfully as 
they had served the father. 

Among these there was none more t.ustworthy than Don Luis Quixada, 
Commander of Castile, a brave soldier, who, by the ascendancy of 
his intellect, had become a bosom friend of the Emperor. 

ger ss transferred his attachment from the father to the son. He 
was a Spaniard ef the old schoel, such as are seen in Valasquez’s pic- 
tures, grave and majestic in velvet, but maintaining from long custom on 
the field of battle, a frank and open demeanour, which ill-suited the 
courtier-like mankers of the times. So_th lilip the Second, who 
was very much the same sort of king as L Hpeared to lose, in 
his presence, some of his habitual reserve. "7 ~~ 

All the time which Don Luis was able to spare from his public duties, 
he spent at a little distance from Valladolid, in his castle of Villa Garcia, 
occupifed with the education of an orphan, in which task his wife, Donna 
Magdalena Ulloa, assisted. Of this orphan, no one knew anything, but 
as follows: 

One day, in the year 1546, whilst Charles the Fifth was at Ratisbon, 
and Don Luis was supposed to be with him, Don Luis came home to 
Villa Garcia at nightfall, unaccompanied by a single servant. He bore 
in his arms a little child, wrapped up in his cloak. Don Luis remained 
shut up for some time wtth Donna Magdalena, and then left Villa Garcia. 
His horse was observed to be covered with foam, and it was also observed 
that he bore not his own arms of Quixada. Many remarks were passed 
upon this circumstance, but by degrees they were hushed, and only occa- 
sionally excited by the questions of strangers. 

This boy, named Juan, was brought up at the castle under the eyes of 
Donna Magdalena, a noble lady, who appeared occasionally at court, but 
who took no pleasure in anything save her modest mode of life at her 
own house. 

The feeling which Quixada entertained for little Juan, was manifested 
at a fire which broke out one night in his chateau: he was seen to hasten 
to the rescue of the child before he thought of that of his wife; and so 
occupied was he in his joy at seeing his darling safe, that he let the 
flames advance unheeded. He attended very particularly to his educa- 
tion, taking care to perfect him in all his studies and exercises then in 
vogue among the young nobility, and, above all, to inspire him with 
loyalty towards his sovereign. 

Juan soon surpassed in youthful exercises all the boys who had been 
made to study with him, for the sake of exciting his emulation. Juan, | 
however, was fonder of riding on horseback, throwing a lance, &c., than 
of Latin. 

The priest who had the charge of his education, would often complain 
to Quixada of his pupils negligence, and he often resolved to reprove 
him ; but when with the beautiful boy, he invariably forgot his plans of 
severity, and found himself relating to the wondering child, the noble 
deeds of his brave countrymen. 

To these Juan listened with the greatest delight. 

And Quixada always went away saying to himself that Juan was not 
so much in the wrong, after all, for what did he want with so much 
Latin? he was not to be a clerk, and certainly never te be pope. And 
then he would remember that ke himself knew not one word of Latin, 
and yet he was not thought therefore the worse Catholic or statesman. 


We have said that Juan had companions in his studies. These were 
the sons of the neighboring gentlemen. Quixada encouraged this inti- 
macy, and established regular meetings and prizes to be distributed to” 
the bravest and most skilful. By degrees, these reunions came to be a 
sort of fetes, where the gentlemen and ladies of the neighborhood al- 
ways appeared in splendid array. The most solemn of these little tour- 
naments took place towards the middle of September. For this day, 
all expectation was awakened for some time beforehand. The grown 
people vied with each other in the splendor of their appearance, their 
diamonds, gold fringe, &c., aud the children’s attention was principally 
turned towards the brilliant encomiums they expected to receive upon 
their feats at arms. 


In the midst of an arena, shaded by large oaks and catalpas, each 
adorned with ribbons, the young combatants had their mimic battles. 
Juan displayed his usual agility; but he found a rival every way wor- 
thy of him, im a young man, whose simple dress formed a singular con- 
trast to his own magnificent attire. He followed Juan in every motion, 
and established for himself a fame as universal as it was new. 

The ladies immediately turned their eyes on the blue-eyed boy, and 
his praises very soon rivalled, in this quarter, all those formerly lavish- 
ed upon Juan. 

Juan demanded who the new-comer was. Nobody knew. All that 
he could discover was, that he had been spending the last few days at a 
neighboring monastery, of which the prior’ was ggideto be his uncle. 

_Juan, more and more eager to discover the name of his rival, kept 
his eyes intently fixed upon him. After a while he saw him mount his 
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horse, and, leaving the arena, ride down a foot-path. J uan immediately 
mounted his own horse ard followed him. 

The path he now found himself in, was one adapted only to robbers, 
or else to poets. It was just such a path as Louis XI. would hayo 
wished to encompass his Chateau of Plessis-le Tours. The trees met 
overhead, almost excluding the day-light; the ground, covered wit) 
dead leaves, was shown by occasional undulations, along which a little 
silent stream wended its narrow way. The path went on in this man- 
ner for some distance, when Juan saw before him a ravine, formed of a 
cleft rock. A fallen tree was the only passage over it. But the stran- 
ger, whom Juan pursued, continued his course over this uncertain 
and dangerous place, just in his usual manner, as if not aware of 
any danger. Juan looked at the yawning gulf, and tken, trusting to 
his sure-footed horse, loosened the bridle and proceeded forward.— 
Bat as he approached the precipice, he experienced very much the sort 
of feeling which a man does who dreams he is on the edge of a 
reof. He collected his courage, however, and cleared the gulf at 
one leap, and by this means found himself at the side of the object 
of his pursuit, who muttered some expression of impatience. 

Then recollecting himself, he said, “‘God speed you, Senor.’’ 

“ Are you a gentleman?”’ asked Juan. 

“If I were not, would I have fought you?” 

“ Are youa native of these parts ?”’ 

‘« My home is at Alcala, near Madrid.” 

“ And what are you doing here?” 

‘*T do not know by what right you ask me these questions; but I will 
tell you that I am finishing my studies at Madrid, under the direction of 
Juan Lopez, a teacher whom I would recommend to you. He will teach, 
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among other th w to. < and how to be silent,” 
“T understand, sit: What is your father’s name ?”’ 
‘ By St. Michael, my patron saint, I did not know I had so much for- 


bearance! My father’s name,” added he, “is Rodrigues Cervantes de 
Saavedra,rather more I suspect than you can say of yours.” 

“ That speech calls my sword out of its scabbard,” said Juan, and he 
leaped from his horse and put himself in an attitude of one: 

“ Very well,” replied the other ; and a short struggle ensued, in which 
Juan was disarmed, and his adversary slightly wounded in the shoulder. 

“ Now,”’ said he, frankly, ‘‘ my wound has paid for my speech. Let 
us be friends.” 

And they mounted their horses again, and rode on, talking of their 
hopes and wishes for the future; for they were at that happy age, when 
hopes and wishes are very ardent. \ 


“I,” said Juan, “will be a soldier. Don Luis, my protector, says 
there is nothing else for which I am fit: he has promised to give me 
men to command, and he will do it; for he is very powerful. Think of 
being in the army, obeyed and looked up to by men who, in their turn, 
inspire the rest of the world with so much awe and respect! And then 
will come war, glorious war, and victory; and then to come home yicto- 
rious, honored and beloved ; to*make a triumphal entry into the town, 
with all the inhabitants looking out of the windows at me, and I seem- 
ing, as I march along the street, to think of nothing but my soldiers 
around me—all the bells in the town ringing,—Oh, that is a happy, hap- 
py life! And then tobe presented tu the king, to be thanked by him !”’ 

But,” replied his companion, ‘you look only at one side of this pic- 
ture. You will command; but you must also obey. And ifa ball should 
carry off a leg or an arm, what becomes then of your glory? You remain 
nothing but an invalid, fit only to tell tiresome stories to little children.” 

‘You are young; but you talk as if you were old,” said Juan. “And 
what will you be? what will you do?” 


“T! Oh! my happiness is in my own thoughts. I love to’ wander 
through the woods alone, and muse. And at some future time I will 
send my thoughts out into the world, where I have no doubt they will be 
well received.” 

“Oh, you are a poet. Are you rich?” 

“No. I shall have to labor; but, if God pleases, my books will gain 
me a subsistence.” , 

“T think that must be rather a bad business. There was a man came 
to Villa Garcia the other day, almost starving. He called himself a 
poet, and asked leave to dedicate a work to Don Luis. He told us his 
history. He writes pieces which are performed and applauded at 
night; but the next morning his creditors ceme after him. He com- 
plained very much of all his fellow-writers, and abused everybody in the 
world, by turns, except Don Luis, whom he flattered in a most ridicu- 
lous way. I pity you, my friend, if you are to deal with such people.” 

“ Thank you for your warning; but I have dreams of a aifferent fate.” 

‘“‘ And I too have my dreams, and such dreams! Iam always King 
in my dreams, and everybody obeys me, and kneels down before me; 
we each have our aim. Mineis bay What is yours ?”’ 

“ Happiness !”” 

“‘Well, let us put our trust in our two patrons, Saint John and Saint 
Michael ; and may we obtain what we desire !”’ 

Night now began to fall, and the two companions separated ; one to 
return to the monastery, the other to Villa Garcia. 

‘*You do not believe then in glory, Michael,’’ said Juan, as they 


46 No, Juan; but I believe in dreams.” 
A few days afterwards, Juan received a letter from Don Luis Quixada, 
who was absent fer a few days at Valladolid, announcing that he was to 











be presented to the King the next day, at a royal chase in the forest of 
Toros, and that it would be a day of surprises for Juan. 
Juan ran to show the letter to his mother, as he always called Donna 


« Juan,” said she, “everything that you desire will happen to you to- 
morrow, and perhaps more. It will be a happy day for you on some 
accounts; bat on others, a dangerous one. You will for the first time 
mix in the world, ef which you are so ignorant. The world, Juan, is not 
like a mother. It is an enemy to many; but to you it will b+ worse—it 
will be a flatterer. I know you have been brought up to iespect the 
truth, and [ hope you will not lose this respect. You will succeed to a 
noble fortune, and I congratulate you; but you will leave us ;——”’ and 
she burgt into tears. 

The next morning, when Juan awoke, he felt himself completely be- 
wildered. He recollected the story of Abon Hassan, ra the vor 
Ni as he looked two strange obsequious men, who assisted him 
poo and in toh, oa of his ordinary clothes, a splendid robe lay 
before him; while the little of his window rattled in their leaden 
frames, at the sound of shrill horns from without. 

Some time afterwards, mounted on a fine horse, he accompanied Don 
Quixada to the forest of Toros. 

The ride was performed in silence. Don Quixgda seemed overcome 
with his own thoughts, and Juan, oppressed by thé weight of the impor- 
tance of the occasion, felt little disposed for conversation. 

Everything around them was wrapped in profound stillnes, save every 
now and then, when the wind bore along the sound of distant music, or 
the bells of the neighboring Monastery of the Thorn. The branches 
rstled, were pushed aside, and a noble stag stepped out before them, 
and retired again peaceably into the thicket. 

As they en the top of the wooded mountain, the tumult be- 
came more distinct. 


At last they reached the summit. Don Quixada alighted from his 
horse, and told Juan to do the same. Then the old man, with his grey 
head, which had never before bent, but to his God and-his king, knelt 
before the youth and kissed his hand, saying— : 

“Your Highness.” 

Juan eagerly kissed him on his cheeks, calling him his father. 

When they mounted their horses again, a magnificent scene spread it- 
self before their eyes. The vast plain was covered with an immense 
crowd, in holiday clothes. In front, stood the dazzling cavalry of the 
— nobility ; whilst in the back-ground, the massive, time-blacken- 

walls of the Monastery of the Thorn, seemed to remind all, high and 
low, on this festive occasion, of death and humility. 

The hunt new began;’and some knights entered the rout, in which 
were Don Quixada and Juan. By degrees, the numbers thickened, plac- 
ing themselves at regular distances along the road. 

Don Quixada once more dismounted with his adopted child, and led 
him, bare-headed, to a man who marched in front of the soldiers. 

“ The King,” said Don Quixada. 

“Do you know who is your father?” asked the King, smiling. 

Juan looked at Don Quixada. 

“Your father,” said Philip, “was a great man; he is now a saint. 
We are both sons of Charles the Fifth.” And he embraced him. 
“Gentlemen,” said he, turning to his attendants, “do honor to Don 
Juan, Prince of Austria, our brother.” 

Then arose the cry, “ Long liye Don Juan!” 

The king then gave orders that the hunt should terminate; and in re- 
turning to Valladolid, he questioned his young brother concerning his 
past life and his wishes for the future. 

“T wish,” said he, “to bea soldier in your army.” 

we who had reserved for his brother a cardinal’s hat, made no 
reply. ‘ 

As they passed by the Monastery of the Thorn, all the monks came 
out, chaunting and greeting the royal cavalcade. 

Juan rode up to the gate*uf the Monastery, at which stood a young 
man. 

“Good morning, Miguel !”’ ei 
“ “Good morning, Juan! They sa oungest son of Charles the 
Fifth is here. Can you show him Mg me. 8 ps 

“Michael, they say I am he; but I don’t feel sure of it yet.”” 





_ Quatities Necessary to Successrut Quackery.—Ignorance, 
impudence, and assurance, are the cardinal qualities which are indis- 
pensable to successful quackery; and they are qualities which are gene- 
rally found in close alliance with each other. The man of education, of 
@ cultivated mind, will never make a successful empiric. Indications of 
science would, every now and then, be oozing out, which would prove 
fatal to his assumed character. Impudence and assurance are still more 
essential to successful quackery. _ If the charlatan were to betray the 
slightest symptoms of confusion or embarrassment, either when a pa- 
tient is dying in his hands, or has already expired through the effects of 

icine or his treatment, he is manifestly incompetent for the office 
he has undertaken. His failure is a matter of moral certainty. He must 
view all such occurrences as matters of course, and unblushingly affirm, 
that the parties were in the last stage of dissolution, and on the very 
verge of the grave, however little themselves or friends may have sus- 
pected it, before being A ogee: under his care. If the quack be asked by 
any one the disease under which his patient labers, his impudence mus, 
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come to his aid, and he must protest, with all the confidence of an oracle, 
that it is a particular malady, giving it some name or other, no matter 
whether the terms employed are to be found in the medical vocabularies 
or not. In fact, it is generally the wisest and safest course to invent 
some jargon for the occasion; only taking care that the words flow flu- 
ently from the mouth. The more strange and unintelligible indeed the 
terms made use of, so much the better.—Lights and Shadows of Lon- 
don Life. j 


— 
From the Boston Recorder. 


; LINES, 


Addressed to the Rev. Cuartes Waite, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church at Owego, N. Y., on his cali to the Presidency of Wabash 
College, Indiana. 


_ #4 ts N. P. Wi tts. 


“ Sorrowing most of all for the words which he spake, that they should! see 
his face no mere.” —Acts xx, 38. 


Leave us not, man of prayer! Like Paul, hast thou 
“« Serv’d God with all humility of mind,” 
Dwelling among us, and “ with many tears,” 
“From house to house,” “by night and day not ceasing,” 
Has pleaded thy blest errand. Leave us not!— 
Leave us not now! The Sabbath bell, so long 
Link’d with thy voice—the prelude to thy prayer— 
The call to us from Heaven to come with thee 
Into the house of God, and, from thy lips, 
Hear what had fall’n upon thy heart—will sound 
Lonely and mournfully when thou art gone! 
Our prayers are in thy words—our hope in Christ 
Warm’d on thy li darkling thoughts of God 
Follow’d thy lov’d call upward—and so knit 
Is all our worship with those outspread hands, 

the imploring voice, which, well we knew, 
Sank in the ear of Jesus—that, with thee, 
The angel’s ladder seems remoy'd from sight, 
And we astray in darkness! 





Leave us not! 

Leave not the dead! they have lain calmly down— 
Thy comfort in their ears—believing well 
That when thins own more holy work was done, 
Thou would’st lie down beside them, and be near 
When the last trump shall summon, to fold ap 
Thy flock affrighted, and, with that same voice 
Whose whisper’d promises could sweeten death, 
Take up once more the interrupted strain, 
And wait Christ’s coming, saying, ‘‘ Here am I, 
And those whom thou hast given me!”’ Leave not 
The old, who, ’mid the gathering shadows, cling 
To their accustom’d staff, and know not how 
To lose thee, and so near the darkest hour! 
Leave not the penitent, whose soul may be 
Deaf to the strange voice, but awake to thine! 
Leave not the mourner thou hast sooth’d—the heart 
Turns to its comforter again! Leave not 
The child thou hast baptiz’d !—another’s care 
May not keep bright upon the mother’s heart 

covenant seal—the infant’s ear has caught 
Words it has strangely pondered from thy lips, 
And the remember’d tone may find again, 
And quicken for the harvest, the first seed 
Sown for eternity !—leave not the child! 


Yet if thou wilt—if, “ bound in spirit,” thou 

Must go, and we shall see thy face no more,— 

“ The will of God be done!’ We do not say 
Remember us—thou wilt—in love and prayer! 

And thou wilt be remember’d—by the dead, 

When the last trump awakes them—by the old, 
When, of the “silver cord” whose strength thou knowest, 
The last thread fails—by the bereav’d and stricken, 
When the dark cloud, wherein thou found’st a spot 
Broke by the light of mercy, lowers again— 

By the sad mother, pleading for her child, 

In murmurs difficult, since thou art gone— 

By all thou leavest, when the Sabbath bell 

Brings us her, and the closing hymn 

Hushes our to pray, and thy lov’d voice, 

That all our wants grown to, (only thus, 
’Twould seem, articulate to God,) falls not 

Upon our listening ears—remember’d thus— 
Remember’d well—in all our holiest hours— 


Will be the faithful shepherd we have lost! 
And eve: prayer, for which our love 
Will find the ing words,—that in the light 


Of Heav’n we may behold his face once more! 
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From the Cyguet. 


THE WOUNDED SPIRIT. 


‘“‘Importuna e grave salma.”—MicHaeEL ANGELO. 





“The fountain of my heart dried up within me,— 
With nought that loved me, and with nought to love, 
I stood upon the desart earth alone,— 
I stood and wonder’d at my desolation.”—Maturin. 


At the age of ten years I was left an orphan, under the direction and | 
Did I say that they were negligent of the trust | 


tutorage of guardians. 
committed to their care, or failed in the fulfilment of their duties towards 
their ward, * should be affirming what I have no reason to,believe, 
and —— doing them an injustice. But how many little kindnesses 
are which we can expect to find in the exercise of parental solici- 


tude alone !—how many nameless, countless blessings, which, sought | 
everywhere, are nowhere to be found, except within the sacred precincts | 


of home! Alas! I was doomed to feel the truth of all this by melan- 
choly conviction; and the tears with which Lhaye but too often moist- 
ened my boyish pillow, attest what must be the sorrows of that heart 
which is left by sad destiny to a common care. 


My constitution was naturally but slender and weakiy; and when my 


compeers were abroad in the clear bracing air, [ was but too often con- | 
demned to the trappings and bucklings of the nursery. But I was the | 


darling of my mother. Nothing that could soothe or please me was 
withheld, and all my little wants were attended to with a solicitude that 


not only seemed to delight in their gratification, but grieved only that it 
could not forestall them. Of my father I remember nothing: he was a _ 


colonel in the army, and had died at Demerara when I was yet a very 
little child ; but I have heard that his features and my own were very 
similar,—a circumstance which, doubtless, had no tendency to lessen my 
poor mother’s regard for me, for they are said to have lived together in 
the closest bonds of affection. I recollect yet distinctly, that she one 


first on itand then on me. I asked her what made hercry? Little did 
I think then that it was the anniversary of my father’s death. 


misfortue, it would have required all the gentle fostering of a parent's | 
hand to cherish such a hot-house plant as I was, to the strength and | 
stability of vigorous manhood. What can be said? Providence had | 


decreed it otherwise. My dear, dear mother was cut off by a sudden 
fever; and the home of my childhood was left desolate. 
but five years old, was left to share my orphanage. Poor Matilda! how 
we used to sit and cry together, half conscious, and half marveling at our 
untoward destiny. Methinks, as in those far off days, I yet see thy 
raven hair, and thy bright black eyes, as when I carried thee on my 
shoulder through the garden, and thou wouldst pluck from the wall the 
fresh green herbs for our favorite canary bird. 

My poor sister was too young to feel the full weight of the loss we 
had sustained; and, even to myself, the remembrance of my mother’s 
love soon came to me but as a dream—as the memory of some sunlight 
landscape which floated before my mind with a vague brilliance. Yet I 
still remember our house, and the pictures in the drawing-room, large, 
and stern, and gloomy, in their deep gilt frames—and Turk, the shaggy 


An only sister, | 


all such miscellaneous assemblages, the large boys tyrannised over the 





| smaller. 


Brought up, as-I had been, on the lap of indulgent attention, it is 
needless for me to say, that I was but il] calculated to sustain my own 
part in this bustling and heterogeneous assemblage ; for all my wants 
had been supplied as soon as signified—and all my humors had been 
gratified—and I had reigned in the affections of a whole household al- 
most without a rival, for my sister was yet too young to be considered in 
that light. Here I found myself but one of many, all of whom were 
contending, by mental or corporeal exertion, for mastery and pre-emi- 
nence. When wronged, I had no one to whom I could appeal. Scenes 
of sombre industry and attention alternated with hours tumultuous 
relaxation. From my simple and unsuspicious disposition, I was for 
some time continually exposed to the dupery of cunning; yet, when 
pride called upon me to resist, I was too often doomed to find resistance 
in vain, and obliged to bow down before petty tyranny. Quiet, solitary, 
and reserved, I was kept in a perpetual fever by the noisy, the mischie- 
vous, and the frivolous. In short, I was at once an unwilling actor ina 
miniature theatre of life—in a drama for which -I had no relish; and 
tiny though its concerns might seem to be, it was at the time.as impor- 
tant to all engaged in it as the great one is now, and as pregnant to its 
performers in chances and changes, in griefs and pleasures, in all that can 
elevate the heart to gladness, or sink it into despondency. To firmer 
nerves and more rob mes, it might seem otherwise ; but to one con- 
stituted like me, nothing could be worse suited. From being the sole, 
engrossing object of parental love, the apple of my mother’s eye, the 
cherished of all visiters, I was thrown loose amid a crowd of uncaring 
strangers, to be an insignificant portion of a great unit. Hating all noise 
and contention, my tortures were as one chained beside the thunders of 
a cataract. 


I was a- lover of solitude; a hunter of the green forests; and the 


| perpetual bustle around me, transformed my existence into a kind of 


me : | slow fever—a state of misery, which the attentions, nay, even the mark- 
day took a'miniature from her bosom, and burst into tears, as she gazed | ry » nay, 


ed kindness, of our preceptor, though they tended in some measure to 


| alleviate, were never adequate altogether to remove. 
Instead of being oppressed by early deprivations and by the feeling of | 


With none of the boys at this seminary did I ever form anything 
like a cordial friendship; save with one, whose name was Matthew 
Berkley, the son of a post-captain. He was two years younger than 
I; and notwithstanding my withdrawing manners, he persisted in at- 
taching himself to me, by doing me numberless little kind offices, by 
consulting me in all his concerns, and calling on me occasionally to as- 


| sisthim in redressing his supposed grievances. He was a slender, grace- 


watch-dog, that lay on its green painted kennel~in the court-yard, with | 


its tremendous bark, and rattling chain—and the two moss-greened lilac 
trees beside the porch—and the old woman, Barbara, that kept our gate, 
and used to sit in the sunshine, amid the rose-bushes, knitting stock- 
ings. Other fragments of the olden time, besides these, occasionally 
come to my mind, like shattered wrecks floating on the ocean,—and then 
I see my mother’s face, as when in rapture she used to lift me from the 
ground, and press me to her maternal breast,—and now I seem to be- 
hold her darkened death-chamber, and hear her faint low voice, as when 


| then plunge into the flood beneath. 


she blessed me from the depths of that heart, which the lapse of a few © 


moments was to still forever! 


On the day subsequent to my mother’s funeral, I recollect sitting on 
the sofa of the drawing-room beside Mr. Elton, one of my guardians, 
who was paying off all the servants. All had been long, long in the 
family, which had become to them, as it were, their own; and each, in 


were all scattered. One only remained to extinguish the last household 
fires; and then I heard the window-shutters barred, and the great door 
locked. My sister had been taken away, two days before, to the house 
of one of her guardians, preparatory to fixing her at some seminary for 
female education. I looked back, as we hurried down the little avenue 
of limes, at the silent and deserted mansion, every room and nook of 
which was familiar to my childish remembrance. Mr. Elton chid me 
for leoking so sorrowful, and gave me some sweetmeats. When we 
came to the turn of the road, a postchaise was in waiting; and from this 


scene of silence and sorrow, I was hurried away to a boarding-school 
ten miles distant. 


But a week before, I had a parent—and I had ahome: now I was an 
erphan, committed to the care of strangers. Yet I must confess, that 


ful-looking boy, with yellow hair, florid complexion, and bright blue eyes. 

Methinks I see him standing before me still on the green turf, as on 
that calm, cloudless, delicious summer day, when we reached the mar- 
gin of the Ouse, for the purpose of bathing together. Poor Berkley 
was all joy and happiness, from having that morning received a letter 
from his father, whom he had not seen for two years, (his mother 
was not long since dead,) of his having arrived at Plymouth, and of 
his intention of being down at Dr. Singleton’s in the course of a fort- 
night. I envied him the felicity of having a father, and shared in the 
anticipated gladness of their meeting. Matthew had brought some 
biscuits in his pocket, and he divided them with me. We were sitting 
by the water-side, with our waistcoats unbuttoned, cooling ourselves, 
when we espied several tempting clusters of hazel-nuts on an old tree, 


| overhanging the stream. Immediately we both started up, and Mat- 
| thew, being lightest, proffered to mount. 


After having thrown down 
several clusters, he ascended higher, and trusted his weight on a 


too slender branch. It broke with him—I saw him caught on some 
inferior boughs, and hanging, with his feet uppermost for a second, 
I raised a wild cry of despera- 
tion, and stood for a few moments spell-bound; then rushed into the 
water, to endeavor to save the life of my friend. His hat was sail- 


ing on the surface; but the body of poor Berkley arose no more. I[ 


| with it in the pool, but to no purpose. 
turn, shook me by the hand and kissed me. The “old familiar faces” | 


ran about frantic with agogy, and, supported by the branches of the 
trees, floundered beyond my depth; 1 then mounted aloft, and, tear- 
ing off the longest bough I could lay my hand on, groped about 
Amazement, and terror, and 
confusion, paralysed me. Could it be, that the being who, but a few 
minutes before, divided his biscuits with me, and whose lesson I 
had on our way assisted him in conning over, was now gone for- 
ever! Was I never to behold him more! Were the laughing blue 
eyes of Matthew Berkley shrouded in an eternal eclipse! 


After remaining by the river for nearly an hour in a sort of le- 


_ thargic stupor, I awoke to a sense of undefinable horror—I had even 


| some feeling as if the guilt of his death rested on my head. Then 


hurrying home, I rushed into the study of Dr. Singleton, and told 
him all. Search was instantly made, the body of Matthew Berkley 
was recovered, but life had been long extinct. 


Perhaps few—and it is well—are so constituted as to be able fully to 


| enter into the feelings of my mind which followed this melancholy cir- 


nowhere could I have been more fortunately placed than under the | 


care of Dr. Singleton, a gentleman of learning and judgment, faithful 


cumstance. When wandering alone—and I now hated society more 
than ever—often, methought, did I hear the voice of Matthew Berkley 
in its joyous playfulness, then awaken from my reverie to the dread'ton- 


alike to his pastoral charge and to his pupils, ruling with a mild yet | sciousness that it was hushed forever; and often did I awake at mid- 
firm hand, and exercising an almost parental sway over the minds of ) night from the dream that pictured him in all the kindliest looks that 


his young charges. Still the boarding-school a boarding-school ; 
and the house being crowded, was cannes; while, as in 


| 


he wore in life, to feel that he had perished, and that perhaps his death 
was occasioned by my negligence. 
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Matthew Berkley had been a general favorite, and his melancholy 
end threw a gloom over the whole of our little society; and though I 
‘was now more and discontented than ever, to the credit of my 

let me confess, that the misfortune, to which I was more 

nearly connected, instead of lessening me in their eyes, seemed to have, 

in a great measure, broken down the barriers which separated us, and 

iven me an additional claim to their sympathy and regards. But not 

less certainly or severely on that account was I the victim of my 
over-sensibility. 

What boots it, however, to relate the accidents and changes that che- 
quered my lot, or the methods I took to break, one by one, the Lillipu- 
tian cords ef bondage which fastened me to the groundbed of affliction; 
for, although accounted an apt scholar, and having unconsciously wormed 
myself into the friendship and esteem of most of my schoolfellows dis- 
tinguished for talents and worth, still I never enjoyed that daylight of 
the mind, that b of spirit, which is glad, it knows not why or 
wherefore, and revels in the luxury of its own feelings, extracting de- 


light from everything, as the bee is said to collect honey, even from 


poisonous flowers. No! nature had moulded me on another construc- 


tion, and mine was despondency and gloom, instead of that healthiness 


of soul which triumphs over every care and regret, like sunlight break- 
ing through the morning twilight, and, looking on every object in its 
most felicitous point of view, sheds, even upon turmoil and tempest, 

Ausonian serenity of a summer scape. My mind was a 
restless thing, never at ease ; its surface was like a dark pool, canstantly 
stirred into agitation by the hand of thought. To the present I could 
not confine myself. I was either reverting to, and mourning over the 
brilliancies of the past, or conjuring up dark anticipations for the future. 
Bitter was the cup that destiny head a for my drinking; but at the bot- 
tom of it was found a precious unmelted pearl. 





TIME’S CHANGES. 
BY ELIZA CooK. 

Time’s changes—oh! Time’s changes, 
We can bear to see them come, 

And crumble down the cottage roof, 
Or rend the palace dome. 

We can bear to see the flower we nursed, 
And cherished in the spring, 

Turn withering from autumn’s wind, 
A dead and sapless thing. 

The playground of our childish days, 
May wear so strange a face, 

That not one olden lineament, 
Is left for us to trace. 

The beams that light life’s morning up, 
May set in misty shade, 

The stars of pleasure’s fairy sky, 
May glitter but to fade. 

Time’s changes—oh! Time’s changes— 
They may work whate’er they will, 

Turn all our sunshine into storm, 
And all our good to ill. 

The cheek we like to look upon, 
May lose its downy red, 

And only carry wrinkled lines, 
Where once fair dimples spread. 

The form that’s dearest to our arms, 
May wane from easy grace, 

The raven tresses shine no more, 
And grey hairs take their place. 

But we can lightly smile at all “ 
Time’s changes, till we find . 

Some well known voice grow harshly cold, 
That once was warmly kind. 

’Till hands and eyes that used to be 
The first our own to greet, 

Can calmly take a long farewell, 
And just as calmly meet. 

*Till gentle words are past away, 
And promised faith forgot, 

Teaching us sadly that we love 
The one who loveth not. 

Oh! better, then, to die and give 
The grave its kindred dust, 

Than live to see Time’s bitter change 
In hearts we love and trust. 


i 


Histortans.—We find but few historians of all ages, who have been 
diligent enough in their search for truth; it is their common method to 
take on trust what they distribute to the public, by which means, a 
falsehood once received from a famed writer becomes traditional to pos- 
terity. —Dryden. 


WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN, 


~ A ROMAUNT. 


HQW THE KNIGHT SANG. 

Oh! a minstrel bowed at the ladye’s feet, 
And ever told in his song so sweet, 
How she’d borrowed the raven’s wing for curls, 
How her lips were roses, her teeth were pearls ; 
She'd a marble brow and a diamond eye— 
But she turned away from the minstrel’s sigh, 

Saying “Sir your lute 

Had better be mute, 
For it never will aid you in winning your suit !”’ 


Then a clerk he came, with his learned looks, 
And knelt at her feet with a load of bouks: 
And talked of the stars and their magic powers, 
And gave hard names to the birds and flowers ; 
How Rome was built and how Troy was ta’en— 
But she would not soothe the young pundit’s pain, 
Saying “‘ Sir, in truth, 
So knowing a youth 
Can have no need of a leve, forsooth ! 


Then a young knight came with his golden spur, 
Which he vowed had been sought but to pleasure her: 
He said that her name with his prayers was blent, 
And his shouts in the field or the tournament ; 
That she was the fairest of all the fair,— 
So she gave him her glove, on his helm to wear, 
Saying “Sir you're right, 
For in love or fight, 
There’s none can win like the noble knight!” 


HOW THE MINSTREL FINISHED THE KNIGHT’S SONG. 

Then the knight he tossed up his plume so glad, 

And the clerk and the minstrel looked bowed and sad ; 

And both turned off to the castle door, 

The minstrel last and the clerk before— 

But her voice rung forth with its sweet command, 

“ Sir Knight, take my glove——but Sir Bard, my hand 
For the will is strong, 
And the heart is wrong, 

That yields not its love to a minstrel’s song !”” 


SIC MIHI. 


A 


THOUGHTS AT PRAYER. 
“Our Father which art in Heaven.” 


When I repeat these sacred words at even, 
How many dear reflections bless my mind, 

Of those who join’d with me in prayer to Heaven; 
Ere time had left its ruthless track behind ! 

I think of those belov’d in earlier hours, 
Nurtured beneath the same protecting care 

Of him, who strewed religion’s path with flowers, 
And her, who first inspired my soul with prayer. 


Parden, oh Lord! if, when thus humbly bending, 






My wandering though nt stray from thee ! 
If when my lonesome rae heave I'm sending 
It should reflect ought at heaven to me; 


But many an uprais’d eye, once purely beaming, 
Has passed to worlds mvialeel by care, 

Whose angel-smiles delude my pious dreaming, 
Whose lov’d ideas disturb my midnight prayer. 


et 


Bravty.—Beauty has so many charms, one knows not how to speak 
agund it; and when it happens that a graceful figure is the habitation 

a virtuous soul, when the beauty of the face speaks out the medesty 
and humility of the mind, and the justness of the proportion raises our 
thoughts up to the heart and wisdom of the great Creator, something 
may be allowed it and something to the embellishment which sets it off ; 
and yet, when thé whole apology is read, it will be found at last, that 


= 


beauty, like truth, never is so glorious as when it goes the p 
Sterne’s Sermons. 
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COMIC ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS, BY J. LUCK. 


[Continued from page 270.] 


. 


SYNTAX. 
. . ss + . 1 
All verbs; save only in the infinitive mood or participle, require a 


nominative case either expressed or understood: as, ‘Row with me 
down the river,” that is “ Row thou, or do thou row.” “Come where 
the aspens quiver,” “come thou, or do thou come.” “ Fly not yet;’ 

« fly not thou, or do not thou fly.” ‘‘ Pass the ruby;” “pass thou, or 
do thou pass the ruby” (not the Rubicon). ‘Drink to me only; 

« drink thou, or do thou drink only.” Wake, dearest, wake;” “ wake 
thou, or do thon wake.” “Tell her I love her; “tell thou, or do thou 
tell her I love her.” In short, you cannot listen to a hawker of ballads, 
crying his commodities about the streets, without hearing illustrations of 
the foregoing rule. “Move on!” the well known mandate of police- 
men to those who create obstructions, is a very common exemplification 
of it. The nominative case is easily understood in the latter instance ; 
and the person addressed, if he pretend that it is not, does so at his own 


A well know popular song affords an example of the violation of this 
rule. 
‘Ven as the Captain comed for te hear on’t, 
Wery much applauded vot she’d done.”’ 


~. 
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The verb applauded has here no nominative case, whereas it ought 
to have been governed by the pronoun he. “‘ He very much applaud- 
ed,” &e. 


Every nominative case, except when made absolute, or used, like the 


Latin Vocative, in addressing a person, should belong to some verb, im- | 


plied if not expressed. A beautiful example of this grammatical maxim, 
and one, too, that explains itself, is impressed upon the mind very soon 
after its first introduetion to letters: as, 


“ Who kill’d Cock Robin? 
I, said the sparrow, 
With my bow and arrow; 
I kilt d Cock Robin.” 
Of the neglect of this rule also, the ballad lately mentioned presents 
an instance: as, 
? “* Four-and-twenty brisk young fellows 
Clad in jackets, blue array,— 
And they took poor Billy Taylor 
From his true love all avay.” 
The only verb in these four lines is the verb took, which is governed 
by the pronoun they. The four-and-twenty brisk young fellows, there- 


fore, though undeniably in the nominative, have no verb to belong to: | 
while, at the same time, whatever may be thought of their behaviour to | 


Mr. William Taylor, they are certainly not absolute in point of case. 


When a verb comes between two nouns, either of which may be taken | 


as the subject of the affirmation, it may agree with either of them: as, 


“ Two-and-sixpence is half-a-crown.” Due regard, however, should be | 


maid te that noun which is most naturally the subject of the verb: it 


JONATHAN. 


would be clearly wrong to say, ‘‘ Ducks and green peas is a delieacy.’ 
| «Pleas is a nuisance.” 

A nominative case, standing without a personal tense of a verb, and 
| being put before a participle, independently of the rest of the sentence, 
| is called a case absolute: as, “ My brethren, to-morrow being Sunday, 
| I shall preach a sermon in Smithfield; after which we shall join in a 
| hymn, and that having been sung, Brother Biggs will address you.” 

The objective cave is sometimes incorrectly made absolute by show- 
men and others: as, “‘ Here, gentlemen and ladies, you will see that 
great warrior Napoleon Bonaparte, standing agin a tree with his hands 
in his pockets, him taking good care to keep out of harm’s vay. And 
there, on the extreme right, you will observe the Duky Vellinton a valk- 
ing about amidst the red hot cannon balls, him not caring ven straw.” 


THE SCOTCH HERD LADDIE; 
OR, THE UNJUST STEWARD. 


FOUNDED ON FACT. 


It was a fine summer morning, about the middle of July, 1790, that 
| Jock, the Herd, took the road to a certain castle in the north of Scot- 
_ land. When Jock set out he was in high spirits, for he had received a 
_ good “‘ whang o’ butter and bread” from his mistress, or, as Jock called 

her, the good wife; his calf likewise jogged on before him at a good 

pace, the birds whistled around him, and all seemed to go right. But, 
towards the end of the journey, the calf became obstinate, and would 
| scarcely move a single foot, and at last it stopped, and, in spite of 
Jock’s coaxing, his threats, and blows, it refused to move an inch. In 
| this dilemma Jock stood gazing about in search of assistance, and at 
| last he espied a plainly dressed man coming slowly towards him, at a 
_ good distance off; but Jock was not to be defeated by the distance, so 
he took off his bonnet and waved it over his head, and cried, at the top 
of his voice, till at length he succeeded in attracting the attention of the 
stranger, who, thinking that something serious had happened, came 
running at the top of his speed. But judge his surprise, on arriving at 
the spot, when he only beheld Jock and the calf. 

The stranger, however, kept his humor, and very good-naturedly 
asked Jock what he wanted with him. 

“Well,” said Jock, “ ye see this beast winna ganga single step, an’ 
I maun be at the castle afore nine o’clock, an’ I’se waran it’s na far 
fae’t, an’ sae if ye wid help me to the gate wi't, I’se gie ye half o’ fat I 
get frae the iaird; an’ your expeckin’ something worth the gai’n 
or.” 

To this the stranger at once agreed; and, having appointed the place 
where they were to meet and share the spoil, the stranger took up the 
calf in his oxter, (as Jock said when relating the story at home), and 

| proceeded to the castle gate, and there deposited it. While Jock went 
| to inform the inmates, the stranger proceeded to the appointed place of 
meeting. 

In a few minutes Jock came running to the place “ wi’ gladness in his 
looks,”’ and something better in his bonnet. ‘See man! see man!” said 
Jock, “I’ve come better on than I expeckit; see fat I’ve gotten,” — 

| (Here Jock held out his bonnet, well filled with pieces of bread, beef, 
and cheese, and a shilling in his hand.) “ But, (continued Jock), as I 
made the bargain wi’ ye, I'll gie ye half o’ ’t.”” 

“Oh! you little rogue,” said the stranger, “is that all you got? I 
doubt you are playing a trick on me, for I was thinking to get five or six 
| shillings for my share.” 
| Faith,” said Jock, “T think its nae that ill; however, I didna see the 
laird himsel’, or may be I might ha’ gotten mair.”’ 
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“T don’t believe a word of what you have said,” said the strange, 
“ and therefore I insist that you must come back to the house and satisfy 
me on the subject.” 

“Na! na!” said Jock, “ that wid be our greedy like—ye ken my mas- 
ter pays me my wages, an’ I’ve naething a dee wi mair; but ye can gang 
an’ speer at the stewart yoursel’ if you dinna believe me.” 

To this the stranger agreed, upon condition that Jock would accom- 
pany him. This Jock at first refused to do; but at last he consented ; 
so in they both went. The steward was immediately called, whe ap- 

roached the stranger with a low bow, for the stranger now turned out 
to be the laird himself. 

“ Steward,” said the laird with a frown, ‘I gave you a guinea for this 
lad; how is it you only gave him a shilling ?”” 

“« Aye, but he gid me a’ this bread, an’ beef, an’ cheese,” said Jock, 
presenting his bonnet. 

The steward, however, made no reply, but hung down his head in 
silence. 


“ Steward,” said the laird, drawing his purse, “ there is your wages ;° 


pack up your clothes ; leave this castle immediately, and learn elsewhere 
to become an honest man.” 

It appears that when the laird left Jock he entered his own room by 
a private door, gave the steward the guinga, and proceeded to the wait- 
ing place. After this the laird took Jock under his protection, sent him 
to school, treated him asa friend, and when he died, left Jock full heir to 
his lands and castle, in which Jock lived loved by the poor and respect- 
ed by the rich. It was on a cold, stormy, winter's evening, a few years 
after Jock became laird of the castle, that a poor old man was brought 
to the castle almost smothered by the snow, and unable to speak or 
move. Jock, the laird, immediately ordered him to be taken proper 
care of, which the servants did, and soon restored him so much that he 
was able to speak, and sit up befvre the fire; but he was apparently 
faint, and about to die. The old man, as soon as he could speak, de- 
sired to see the laird; and when he was brought before him, he teld him 
that he had wronged him at a former period, that he came to ask his 
forgiveness before he died; and he revealed himself as the steward who 
had lived with the former master, who had given him the shilling instead 
of the guinea. The laird assured him that he had pardoned him with 
heart and soul, and ordered him to be provided with a bed for the night, 
to which he was soon shown, and it was the very bed where he had so 
often slept as steward to the former master. In the morning the ser- 
vants were ordered to pay attention to the old man; but, what was their 
astonishment when, on entering his room, they discovered that he was 
dead. The laird ordered pre ions to be made for his funeral, and 
he was buried by the grave of his late master. Jock still lives as the 
laird of the castle, and he is still known to the surrounding peasantry by 
the name of the Herd Laddie. 

Aberdeen, December 2, 1841. 





From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


THE PROBATIONER OF LOCHIEVALE. 


BY DELTA. 
‘The fire upon the hearth is dead ; 
The smoke in air hath vanish’d; 
The last long look is given— 
The shuddering start—the inward moan— 
And the pilgrim on his way hath gone! 
im Iste or Panos. 

Although the belief in a divine philosophy has taught us no more to 
entertain the blind notions of the epicureans of old, that everything is 
the result of ehance; er to agree with the Stoics, that the revolutions 


of the pee system decree the fates, and regulate the actiens of 
; yet the vicissitudes of human life, and the uncertainties of 


mankin 
earthly hope, continue to be the theme of the poet’s song and of the phi- 
losopher’s speculations. The truth is deep; nor is it ever suffered to 
be so long uncalled forth from our memories, as to allow of its force 
being blunted. Striking and melancholy examples continually crowd 
upon us. Daily are we summoned to behold some noble aspiration 
blasted—to behold youth cut off in the bud—learning disappointed of its 
reward—worth suffering under the iron gripe of misfortune—and indus- 
try sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind. These are dread and war- 
ning lessons to us, yet affording the surest marks of proof that this sub- 
lunary and distempered world cannot be the final abode of man; that 
the seeds sown here will grow to maturity in a more genial clime; and 
that the events which now baflle the scrutiny of our moral reason will 
yet appear to us revealed in clear and unperplexed beauty. 

The story I am now about to narrate is simple in the extreme, yet af- 
fording scope for melancholy, and, it is to be hoped, not unprofitable 
meditation. 

Robert Brown, a Scottish carrier, living in a remote district in the 
southern part of the country, contrived to bring up his family, consisting 
of five sons, by a course of unwearied industry rigid economy, to an 

at which the youngest had attained to his sixteenth year; a time 
when it was thought by his friends that he might be able te take him- 
self as a burthen from off his father’s hands, and set about something 
towards his ultimate provision for life. 

Consistently with their humble condition in life, his brothers had all 
received the usual education of the Scottish peasantry, that is to say, 





pm | had been taught reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic ; 
, at suitable ages, had been alternately called from school to assist 
in farm work. ‘They were fortunate in obtaining employment from the 
neighboring landlords; and, though the servants of different masters, 
none of them were above two miles distant from their father’s cottage. 
William, the youngest, had been destined from the cradle for something 
superior to the rest. They looked far forward through the vista of years 
to him as the pride of their old age, and the representative who was to 
carry down the respectability, credit, and good name of the family, to 
the succeeding generation. So far from the rest being chagrined at the 
partiality thus openly avowed, they contributed, “each in his degree,” 
to the furtherance of the plan chalked out by their parents ; judging, 
with honest pride, if William was destined to move in a sphere some- 
what superior to their own, that a portion of the common approbation 
must necessarily be reflected on themselves, his relations. Thus all 
were united, and amiable: no selfish and grovellng feelings introduced 
themselves to mar the cordiality of affection, or interfere with motives 
so upright and so honorable. 

The object of this concentrated flood of generous love was certainly 
not an unworthy one. Having been born some years posterior to the 
other members of the family, he had never been a sharer in the youthful 
sports of his brothers, but was remembered by them as a favorite ob- 
ject on their Saturday evening meetings at their father’s cottage. The 
frame of William was by no means so robust as that of the rest; and 
his dark glossy hair only set off more plainly the pale and somewhat 
sallow hue of his complexion. From both of these circumstances, his 
comparative youth and his comparative delicacy of constitution, he ran 
a considerable chance of being what is commonly termed a spoiled child. 
He had, of course, contracted from indulgence, a waywardness of dis- 
pene, which, however, by hia innate modesty and good sense, was 

ept within very excusable limits, and soon wore entirely away as the 
forwardness of boyhood began to subside into the more pensive thought- 
fulness of advancing years. 

After having exhausted all the means of instruction which an adjacent 

town supplied, he was obliged to have recourse to the grammar school 
of a adighboring parish, about four miles distant from his home. For 
two years, neither summer’s heat nor winter’s snow were for a day 
allowed to frustrate his walking thither. He never returned till late in 
the afternoon; sometimes the evening star was the herald of his ap- 
proach; and, during the brief days, towards the end, or about the com- 
meneement of the year, darkness was set in before his face glimmered 
by the bickering fire of his parental hearth. Habits of temperance hed 
been familiar to him all his days. Some cheese and oaten cake, regu- 
larly deposited in his satchel, served him for dinner, during the interval 
of school hours, after mid-day; and these he ate walking about, or 
reelining upon the turf; but the warm tea and toast always awaited his 
evening arrival, and were set before him with all a mother’s mindfulness 
and punctuality. 
He was diligent at his books ; and, being endowed by nature with good 
parts, he made a very fair and promising progress. He had none of 
that intellectual cleverness which makes advances by sudden fits and 
starts, and then relapses into apathy and idleness; but his steady indus- 
try, his intention, and his assiduity, gave omens favorable to his success, 
while his gentle and conciliating maaners gained him not only the love 
of his schoolfellows, but the esteem of his instructer. 

It was now evident, that, from the pains and expense taken in regard 
to his education, he was destined for the pulpit, that climax of the 
honors and distinctions ever aimed at by a poor but reputable Scottish 
family. Years of rigid economy had passed, almost without affording 
any hope as to the ultimate success and attainment of their laudable 
end. 

His destination, almost unknown to himself, having been thus early 
fixed, it was resolved that he should be sent to Edinburgh to attend the 
college there, professedly as a student of divinity. The expense result- 
ing from this resolution bore hard upon their slender circumstances ; but 
they were determined still farther to exert themselves, indulging the 
fond hope that, one day or other, they would reap the reward of their 
honorable endeavors in the prosperity of their son. 

To the university he set off, amid the ill-concealed tears of some and 
the open and hee | blessings of all—so much were they attached to 
one, who till that day had never been more temporarily separated 
from them—with many @ cauti little required, to guard 
against the contaminations of the arcely thinking, in their 
simple minds, that the slender mea: him were barely sufficient 
for necessary purposes, without i in any uncalled for luxury ; 
and that gold is the only key that fits uge’s casket. 

He found himself seated in the h metropolis in a cheap but 
snug and comfortable lodging, and encompassed by other sights and 
sounds than those that he had been accustomed to. The change struck 
on his heart with a low deep feeling of despondency, which a little time, 
conjoined with the urbanity and kindness of all around him, was sufficient 
to dissipate. The immense mass of lofty majestic buildings, exhibiting 
their roofs in widening circles around him, and stretching far away like 
the broken billows of an ocean, created thoughts of tumult, discord, and 
plerpexity, when contrasted with the serene beauty of the calm pastoral 
district which he had left; and, amid the nightly crowd of population 
which engirdled him, a sense of his own individual insignificance fell 
with a crushing ny on his spirit. The deeply engrafted strength of 
virtue and religion, , at length prevailed, restoring to his mind 
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its usual buoyancy, and he began to see objects in the same degree of 
relative value, but with a widely enlarged scope of sensation. He set 
about his studies with vigor and alacrity; and, keeping in recollection 
the circumstances of his relatives, he determined not only to avoid all 
unnecessary expenses, but to exercise the most rigid economy. Few 
hours were allowed to sleep, and almost no time allotted to exercise and 
recreation. The hopes his family entertained he determined should not 
be frustrated, nor the confidence they reposed in him be shown erroneous 
by any negligence on his part; while, by persevering with assiduity and 
ardor, he trusted, sooner than they expected, to relieve them of the 
burthen of his support,—a burthen which he knew could not fail to press 
heavy on them all, however cheerfully supported. 

In a course of the utmost economy, sobriety, and temperance, anx- 
jously endeavoring to allow no opportunity of improvement to slip by 
unimproved, the winter season wore through, and left behind on his heart 
“4 few causes for self-disapprobation. 


owards the end of April, the pale student returned to the cottage of | 
- his father. Worn out by unwearied and unremitting studies, the vernal | 


gales of the country came like a balsam to reanimate his flagging spirits ; 
and the hopes that the object of so much exertion and care would be ul- 
timately crowned with success, gained a strong hold on the mind it had 
threatened almost to forsake. In the crowd of the city he felt too deep- 
ly his own insignificance: an isolated stranger, poor, and unknown to 
all, striving, with a feverish hope, at rewards most likely to be carried 
away by more powerful interests. But here hé*felt a grain of self-im- 
portance return to elevate his fallen thoughts. The budding hawthorn, 
the singing-birds, and the blue sky, were all delightful, and he began to 
lose his own bosem fears in the general exultation of nature. 

The first ebullience of parental joy at his return, together with the 
congratulations of his affectionate brethren, having gradually subsided, 
few days were indeed allowed for idle recreation; and the same indus- 
trious course was persevered in. Of the cottage, which consisted of 
three apartments, one of which served for kitchen, another was entirely 
set apart for William, that no interruptions might at any time disturb 
him. In the summer mornings he was up with the lark, but he closed 
not his book with her evening song. His studies were carried far into 
the silence of the night, and the belated traveller never failed to mark 
the taper gleaming from the window of his apartment. 

Summer mellewed into autumn, which, with its fruitage, flowers, and 
yellow cornfields, also passed away ; and again the hoar-frost lay whitely 
at morning on the wall of the little garden. Towards the end of Octo- 
ber, our student a second time set out on his journey to Edinburgh. 

The life of a college student is not one of incident or variety. Day 
after day calls him to the same routine of employment, and week is only 
known from week by the intervention of Sabbath repose. Suffice it, 
therefore, to say, that the second season past away like the first, in fru- 
gal living and indefatigable exertion, and left our hero, at its close, the 
game uncorrupted, simple-hearted, and generous-minded youth, as when 
he first left the shadow of his father’s door. His dress and his man- 
ners were very little altered. Amid the hum and bustle of thousands, 
wealthy, and toiling after wealth, he was an individual apart, a hermit 
standing on the rock, and listening to the roar of life’s billowy ocean, but 
launching not his bark on its dim and dangerous waters. 

His delicacy made him feel, acutely, that the expenses he had un- 
avoidably incurred must weigh heavily on those upon whose open, but 
necessarily circumscribed bounty, he depended. It was therefore agreed 
on, at his own suggestion, to open a school for a season in some one of 
the neighboring villages. He hoped, by this means, to be enabled to 
raise a small fund for further exigencies, and to be indebted to his own 
industry for what necessity obliged him to be dependent for on the 
boanty of others. Alas! this commendable design was but the pro- 
tracting of a course of study, already too severe for his tender and deli- 
cate constitution. 

The scheme was, however, immediately acted on. A school in the 
village of Lochievale was opened, and everything, in brief space, suc- 
ceeded to the utmost of his expectations; for the school-room speedily 
began te fill, and by a conscientious discharge of his duty to his pupils, 
the affection of their parents began to flow towards him. Although the 
quarterly payments were small, he contrived to lay aside by much the 
larger part. From the natural timidity of his disposition, conjoined 
with the fear of making acquaintances which might lead him into ex- 
penses, he lived almost alone, spending the leisure of his afternoons in 
walking with his book in his hand through the fields. His evenings 
passed over in solitary study, 

Not long after his settlement 






Mr. Allan, a farmer of some considera- 
tion in the neighborhood, ted him to devote au hour or two daily 
to the tuition of his boys. In every point of view this was a favorable 
circumstance for him. His labors were handsomely remunerated, and an 
introduction secured for him into a well-informed and rather elegant 
circle. 

The family in whose house he lodged were little removed above the 
order of peasantry, but remarkable not only for their cleanliness, and 
the comfort of their dwelling, but for that integrity in their small con- 
cerns, and devout feeling of religious truth, still so frequently found 
united to.narrow circumstances in the nooks and bye-ways of Scotland, 
and constituting certainly not the least valuable gem in the coronal of 
her honor. Here he was regarded with looks of love; and his minutest 
wants attended to with that scrupulous zeal which can only be expected 
from parental tenderness. He was regarded not only as a member of 
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the family, but looked up to as something that was above them, doing 
honor to their dwelling. Every possible care was taken to render hi, 
situation as agreeable as possible to him, and his health was inquire: 
after, by the kind inmates, with the most anxious and affectionate solic’. 
tude, 

But the dark work was begun within, and the canker which was |, 
destroy the rose of health was already committing dreadful ravages. H. 
uttered no complaint; and if pain was felt its pangs were unacknow- 
ledged. A languor of the eye, an unusual paleness of the face, and the 
bursting forth of large drops of perspiration on the least exertion, we: 
the only idications of declining health. The school was attended to a; 


; usual, not an hour was sacrificed to his weakness, and day succeeded 


day, and week followed week, without relaxation and without amend- 
ment. This could not last. The interregnum between receding healt! 
and approaching disease is generally of short duration, and the vacan 
throne is greedily seized on either by the angel or the demon. 

He was getting gradually worse, gradually weaker. He had tried a! 
those little remedies commonly prescribed for coughs, without advan- 
tage, and in secret. What was next to be done? He hardly knew 
The school could no longer be continued, as he was unable to leave |i. 
room. After so much reluctant delay, a medical practitioner was con- 
sulted. 

On inquiry it was found that for some weeks he had been expectorat- 
ing blood—he had nocturnal perspirations, hectic flushes, and almos: 
incessant cough. His appetite was gone, and his whole frame in disor- 
der. Poor William, however, said that he “hoped he should soon b« 
better, and able to persevere with his school.” A week passed over, 
and matters were rapidly getting worse; yet it was not without reite- 
rated persuasions that the pale scholar could be persuaded to return fo: 
a season to the home of his fathers. 

We must not omit, that during his confinement every attention was 
paid to William by the family of the Allans, and such small luxuries a: 
his state seemed to require were sent by them unsolicited. Mr. Allan 
himself repeatedly called on him; and one afternoon, as Miss Mary had 
walked as far as the village, she summoned up resolution to inquire at 
the door. William heard her voice, and requested her to come in. A: 
he sat in a large stuffed chair, propped with pillows, his appearance evi- 
dently shocked her; and when she wished to speak to him, her voice 
swelled in her throat. He extended his hand to her, and told her he 
would soon be better; bnt his long thin fingers thrilled her to the heart 
by their touch. She stood for a minute beside him, and after again 
shaking hands with him, departed. 

It was noted by the servants, that Miss Mary happened to be always 
the first to receive the communications of the messenger sent to the vil- 
lage of Lochievale. It was also remarked, that the tidings, whethe: 
favorable or otherwise, could be read in a conntenance not yet hardened 
by artifice to belie the feelings of the heart. 

Home he returned at length. To paint the distress of the family, on 
that occasion, at such a reappearance of one whom they had loved so 
tenderly, and for whom they had done, and were yet willing to do so 
much, were a heart-rending and melancholy task. As he entered the 
door, the mother rushed out to embrace her weak and emaciated son: 
and, throwing her arms around his neck, kissed his pale cheek with an 
agony of tenderness, while the tears, in spite of opposition, gushed in 
burning drops over her furrowed cheeks to the ground. The father 
grasped him by the hand, and supported him, with cheering words, into 
the apartment which of old he had inhabited. It had been but little 
used since he had last been its occupier; and the neat, clean, but plain 
furniture remained almost as he had left it. 

He was put to bed after the fatigue of travel, and every heart in that 
house was sorrowful; the poor scholars, at the distress too visible on 
his return, and all else at the cloud of fate which lowered over him. His 
brothers, as they dropped in one after another from the fields, approach- 
ed affectionately to the bedside, and taking his long thin fingers in their 
toil-hardened hands, lamented his case, but cheered him with many a 
word of comfort, which almost belied themselves, from the uncertain 
tone in which they were uttered. And no wonder, for the alteration in 
his appearance was dreadful; and it was evident to the least observant 
glance that the poor young man was far gone in a consumption. 

For some weeks the change of air, and the sight of so many counte- 
nances, so anxieusly interested in his welfare, seemed to work a favor- 
able change; and the gloom on his spirits began gradually to subside. In 
the sunny forenoons, a chair was placed for him in the little garden be- 
hind the house. The spot commanded an extensive view of the coun- 
try ; and it amused him to look on the jolly reapers in the neighboring 
field, and listen to their simple music, while gathering in the yellow har- 
vest treasures. Around him there were many tall ash trees, well remem- 
bered in the thoughts of other years. The gooseberry bushes, each of 
which was familiar to his memory, had shed their fruits, and were be- 
ginning to ehed their leaves; but on the later currants, some depending 
red and white strings were still visible. The summer flowers were dis- 
appearing ; but the more hardy roots, the spearmint, the southernwood, 
and gillyflowers, sent forth to the autumnal air “a faint decaying smell.” 
The bee-hive in the corner of the hedgerow, was still unremoved, and 
the buzz of its never idle inhabitants filled the whole air with a continual 
pleasant murmur. The birds were all singing amid the beauty of na- 
ture, and, ever and anon, the lark, rising up on twinkling wings, sent 2 
fainter and fainter note from its receding elevation. 

So many agreeable images, so much affectionate attention, soothed the 
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wounds that no earthly medicine could heal. Ina short time, debility 
rendered him completely bed-rid; and the tyrant of the human race be- 
tokened his approach “by many a diear foreboding sign.” 

It was one evening, when all the brothers had dropped in, ne after 
another, that symptoms of rapid dissolution showed themselves. They 
sat down in silence around the hearth, and looked frequently, first at 
William, and then at each other, while at intervals the fortitude of 
manhood could not forbear a balf-stifled sob. They saw that the cur- 
tain of death would soon be let down over eyes so beloved; and many a 
hurried glance of affection, and the agitated countenance and the quiver- 
ing hand, seemed to say, in silent eloquence, “would to God I could die 
in my brother’s stead ig 

William was not insensible to the afficting scene around him. Heé told 
them to bear up, and assured them that he suffered neither pain of body 
ormind. ‘“ Heaven is wise in all its decrees,” said the dying youth; 
“ mourn not much for me; we shall, I trust, meet all again in heaven. 
I only set out on my journey a little while before you. I feel that I 
have been much, too much of a burthen to you all—” _ 

Here he was eagerly interrupted by all of them, who conjured him 
not to speak in that manner, and that it was almost unkind of him 
to do so. : 

« Well,” continued William, “I feel your affection as I ought. The 
reward hath not perished, and shall not be taken away, though now God 
calls upon me to leave you.” 

He then requested his father to read to him the latter part of the 
15th chapter of Ist Corinthians, which he did with a composed and 
steady voice, amid the silent tears of his childrer, and the frequent sobs 
of the almost heart-broken mother, who leaned with her face on the bed- 
clothes, holding in hers the emaciated hand of her son. The soul of a 
mother only can comprehend the depth and the agony of her sufferings 
at that hour, when called on to part with her last born—the Benjamin of 
her small household. 

In a short time his exhaustion was so great that his efforts to 
speak were unavailing, and he fell into a gentle slumber, from which 
he never awoke; breathing his soul out upon the silent midnight, with- 
out a groan. 

However much the stroke of death may be expected, it never arrives 
without a violent shock to the feelings of all around. Here the grief 
was deep, but it was not upbraiding, and every pang was tempered by 
the gentle consolations of Christianity. 

The sorrowful news was communicated to the inhabitants of Lochie- 
vale, and, amid the regrets of many a grieving parent, bright tears fell 
from the eyes of childhood, at the thoughts of, their kind instructer’s 
death. For a time, with the buoyancy of feeling incident to their years, 
they had considered the few first days of play as favorable and fortunate. 
Feeling the pleasurable effects, they forgot the melancholy cause. But 
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‘now ‘‘ the hope deferred” was taken away; and nothing but uncertainty 


and doubt was left in its place. They looked on tae shut-up windows 
and closed door of the school-house with a mingled feeling of curiosity 
and regret. The more affectionate said to each other, “ our master will 
never hear our lessons any more; they are going to lay him in the church- 
yard; we shall never see him again; while the more selfish-minded 
busied themselves with conjectures about him who should come to them 
in his stead. The sorrows of childhood are of short duration; the heart 
is then like the softened wax, which takes all impressions; the 6ne obli- 
terates the other, and the last, whatever be its import, is still the 


deepest. 

gal evanescent was the melancholy at the home of the Allans.— 
The two boys who had been under his charge spoke ofteggf him as their 
kind master to Miss Mary, who seldom answered them but with a stifled 
accent, and an involuntary tear in her eye. That, almost unconsciously 
to herself, some impression had been made on her heart, was evident. 
The feelings perhaps were reciprocal, for William had never mentioned 
her but in terms of deep respect, mingled with something of tenderness 
and admiration ; but the wide gulph that separated them prevented him 
from having ever for a moment indulged one dearer hope. 

Certain it is, from whatever cause it might arise, that the health of 
Mary Allan declined rapidly, even ta a state of the utmost delicacy ; 
and the cheerful lively girl could hardly be recognised in the pale, ema- 
ciated, but still beautiful features, over which the ray of pleasure now 
seldom shot even a transient gleam. But Time, the grand physician of 
all human troubles, by slow but sure degrees began the healing of the 
wound so afflictingly felt by her and by the whole cottage family.— 
Though, after the first burst of sorrow was over, each turned to his 
wonted avocation, yet the main-spring of activity was felt to be broken; 
and the heart often refuses for a long period to mould itself for the re- 
ception of new feelings and altered objects. Life assumes a different 
aspect; and the thoughts are often tardy to accommodate themselves to 
change, and its inevitable concomitants. 


The remaining brothers met in the cottage of their parents, as here- 
tofore, on the Saturday evenings, and for a long time the blank was felt 
—a chair was unoccupied—a beloved face was absent; but resignation 
to the decrees of Providence at length triumphed over the yearnings of 
natural affectiou. The father, on whose temples the few remaining 
hairs were changed to white, read the portion of Scripture with accus- 
tomed gravity, from “the big ha’ bible ;”’ and exhibited a lesson to all 
around of noble, steadfast, and unshrinkiag piety. 

The book, the papers, and every thing that had belonged to William, 
were preserved by his relations with an affectionate regard, amounting 
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almest te veneration; and, in a short time, a plain tombstone was erect- 
ed at the head of the turf under which his ashes lay, inscribed simply 
with his name and age. 

As the church was at more than a mile’s distance from the cottage, 
the family usually spent the intervals between the forenoon and the after- 
noon service in loitering about the burial-ground. Around the grave of 
William often were the whole remaining family observed, seated in the 
sunshine upon the daisied turf, with their open bibles in their hands. 

The health of Miss Allan gradually recovered its former tone; but 
the shock she had sustained threw a shadéw of change over her whole 
character. A degree of thoughtfulness and pensive grace hung around 
her looks and motions, softening down sorrow to resignation, and gaiety 
to cheerfulness. She grew more passionately fond of the beauties of ex- 
ternal nature, and enjoyed a serene pleasure in solitary walks. Some- 
times, in the light of the setting sun, when an azure shadow hung over 
the hills, when the clouds were tipped with refulgent glory, and the note 
of the blackbird—‘ most musical, most melancholy”—burst on the ear 
from the neighboring coppice, the eye of the passenger has, unawares, 
intruded on the privacy of her grief, as she stood silently gazing on the 
grave of him who had gone up before her into heaven. 


ee 


A STROLL ALONG THE NEVSKI. 


Here it is that Russians of all garbs and ranks pass before you. 
Here stands the Ischvoschik loitering carelessly beneath the trees of 
the avenue, who, watching your steady gaze, starts up and displays 
a row of beautiful teeth beneath his thickly bearded lip, and, point- 
ing to his droschky, splutters out, ‘* Kudi vam ugodno ?” or ** Whith- 
er does it please you?” Here stalks the erect Russian peasant, by 
birth a serf and in gait a prince, the living effigy of an old patriarch, 
bearded to the waist, his kaftan of shenpllin, or any other cloth wrapt 
round him, the ample front of which, confined at the waist by a belt 
of bright colours, contains all that another would stow in a pocket, 
literally pourtraying the words of Scripture, * full measure shall men 
pour into your bosom.” Contrary to all established rule, he wears his 
shirt always blue or red, over his trousers, his trousers under his boots, 
and, doubtless, deems this the most sensible arrangement. And look! 
here go a posse of Russian foot soldiers, with close shorn head and 
face, and brow-beat look, as little of the martial in their attire as of 
glory in their hard lives, the mere drudges of a review, whom Mars 
would disown. Not so the tiny Circassian, light in limb and bright 
in look, flying past on his native barb, armed to the teeth, with cyes 
like loadstars, which the cold climate cannot quench. Now, turn to 
the slender Finn, with teeth of pearl, and hair so yellow that you 
mistake it for a lemon-coloured handkerchief peeping from beneath 
his round hat; or see, among the whirl of carriages three and four 
abreast in the centre of the noblestreet, that handsome Tartar coach- 
man, his hair and beard of jet, sitting gravely, like a statue of Moses, 
on his box, while the little postillion dashes on with the foremost hor- 
ses, ever and anon throwing an anxious look behind him, lest the 
ponderous vehicle, which the long traces keep at half a street’s dis- 
tance, should not be duly following; and within lolls the pale Rus- 
sian beauty, at whose careless bidding they are all hurrying forward, 
looking as apathetic to all the realities of life as any other fine lady 
in any other country would do. These are the pastimes which the tra- 
veller finds in the streets of Petersburgh, which makes the hours fly 
swiltly by, further beguiled by the frequent question and frequent 
laugh, as you peep into tne various magazines, listen to the full- 
mouthed sounds, and inhalethe scent of Russian leather, with which 
all Petersburgh it most appropriately pregnated.—A Lady's Resi- 
dence on the Shores of the Baltic. 


ee 


A Srrance Ceremony.—In front of every chair were small bas- 
kets, one above another, full of small, brittle balls, filled with red 
powder, and alongside them large bawls of thick yellow saffron, and 
long gold squirts, with which each of us armed ourselves. As soon 
as we were all seated the Rajah took a large butter-boat kind of arti- 
cle, filled with the said saffron, and poured it on Sir Henry’s bald head ; 
while, at the same time, the prime minister rubbed him all over with 
gold and silver leaf, mixed with red powder. We were all holding 
our sides with laughter at the chief bowing to all this, wondering the 
meaning of it, when our mirth (or rather mine) was changedi nto grief, 
at having one eye a out by a long-bearded gentleman oppo- 
site, who deliberately threw a with red powder, into one 
eye, while another factious ' up the other with saffron 
soup. The origin of this ceremony I am not sufficiently acquainted 
with Hindoo mythology to explain, but the custom of throwing red 
powder about is universal among that sect throughout India; and 
our servants, pon prevented by respect from actually committing 
the atrocity, stilt bring round a plate with some of it at this season, 


and expect a present in return.—Captain Fane's Five Years in In- 
dia. 






I 
. 


Tue oBsect or Epvucation.—The aim of education should be to 
teach us rather how to think than what to think—rather to improve our 
minds, so as to enable us to think for ourselves, than to load the memory 
with the thoughts of other men.—Beaé¢ie. 
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ARE GERMAN HEARTS. 


Are Ger-man.hearts with 
st 


Red, red as true-love, be the brother-token, 
And pure like gold the soul within imprest, 
And that in death our spirits be not broken, 
Black be the ribbon bound about the breast. 
Though rocks, etc. 


IIT. 


We know the strength in honest swords residing, 
- Bold is the brow, and strong the arm to smite; 
We fail not, faint not, in the right confiding, 
When calls the Fatherland his sons to fight. 
Though rocks, ete. 


* IV. 


So, on the German sword, to this alliance, 
In life and death let solemn faith be vow’d! 
Up, Brothers, up! the Futherland’s reliance, 


(eS ett 


and cou - rage 


beat - ing? Thereto the clang of beak-ers gleams the 


Strong like the 


ne ver! 


For Fa-ther-land to com-bat and 


And to the blood-red morning cry aloud: 
Though rocks, ete 
V. 
And thou Beloved, who in hours the dearest, 
Hast nerved thy friend with many a look and tone, 
For thee my heart will beat when death comes nearest, 


For unto true love change is never known. 
Though rocks, etc. 


Vi. 


And now, since fate may tear us from each other, 
Let each man grasp of each the brother-hand, 
And swear once more, O every German Brother, 
Truth to the bond, truth to the Fatherland! 
Though rocks and oak-trees shiver, 
We, we will tremble never! 
Strong like the tempest see the youths go by, 
For Fatherland to combat and to die! 
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From our Second Edition of last week. 

Important Deciston.—Among the important decisions which have 
been rendered at the present term of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is one which, in effect, sets aside our State Law giving fugitive 
slaves the right of trial by jury. Edward Prigg was indicted in 1839, 
under a law of Pennsylvania, for apprehending and carrying away a 
female slave from Pennsylvania into Maryland, without complying 
with the forms required by the State law He was convicted in the | 
State courts; but the Supreme Court of the United States have set 
aside the conviction, on the ground that the act of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania upon which this case is founded is repugnant to the 
Constitution of the United States, and therefore void. 

oe —— EE 

{> The Grand Jury of the Sessions in their presentment at the close 
of their labors, gave quite a history ef the modus operandi of stock job- 
bing. They recommended a repeal of the law which makes time sales 
null; and the withdrawal of the accidental protection from tax which 
sales at the Board enjoy, as the only legal remedies; trusting for the rest 
of the reform needed, to public sentiment. Just complaint is made in 
the same document of the abuse of the habeas corpus writ ; and the con- 
sequent defeat of the ends of justice. 

—r— 

Concress.—In Senate on Wednesday, Mr. Wright made his speech 
im answer to Mr. Clay, upon the retrenchment resolutions offered by that 
gentleman. Mr. Wright maintained the position that taxation should 
be for such revenue alone as would support an economical administration 
of government, everything else being incidental. He disputed the alle- 
gation of Mr. Clay as to the expenses of the late administration. He 
argued to show that the expenditures of the late administration were, 
in 1839, reduced to 25 millions, and in 1840, to 22 millions. He 
said twenty millions was amply sufficient for an economical admi- 
nistration of the government, and that twenty per cent on imports, 
together with the proceeds of the public lands, was sufficient to raise this. 
He was willing, he said, to go further than Mr. Clay proposed to go, 
fer economy’s sake. He would fix a day for the adjournment of Con- 
gress, and abolish long sessions. He would abolish the franking privi- 
lege ; particularly that of franking printed matter. So long as the frank- 
ing privilege should be continued, so long he said would the printing 
expenditures be kept up. Mr. Wright went somewhat at length into 
the abuses of the Post Office establishment, seconding Mr. Clay in his 
proposed reforms, but going farther than he did, and farther than, as | 
Mr. Wright said, his (Mr. W.’s) friends would be disposed to support | 
him. 

In the House, the morning hour was spent in discussion of the report 
of the Retrenchment Committee. The House then went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole upon the General Appropriation Bill. 

a 

LecistatuRE.—The General Election Bill has been taken from 
Committee in the House, and ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading. 


ee 


—— ees 
(> The story that the resumption bill had passed the Pennsylvania 
Legislature proves to be ahoaz. A contemptible one, truly. 
— re 


A Terriste Crasu.—Yesterday evening the Roman Catholic Relief 
Society held a meeting in Montgomery Hall, corner of Water and Con- 
gress streets, and when in the act of dispersing, about half past ten, an 
adjournment having been moved and carried, the sleepers upon which | 
one half of the floor was laid having no upright support below, gave 
way, and in its descent took the floor below with it, sling about one 
hundred and fifty men among its ruins. The ground floor brought them | 
up in Riddle’s auction store, which it rendered a repository of boards, | 
benches, beams, sleepers, broken glass, &c. &c., all huddled in common 
chaos. During the descent of the floor, many threw themselves out of | 
the windows. The noise of the crash, and the howling, for it cannot be | 
defined as anything else, uf those inside, soon drew together a large con- 
course of people, many of whom rendered efficient aid in extricating the | 
terrified inmates from the ruins. When all were taken from the ruins it 
was found that but three men were severely injured; one of them, a Mr. 
Burns, of South Boston,* had both legs broken, and the other two had re 
ceived some serious bruises. Three or four others were reported to have | 
had their arms and legs sprained; these, as far as we could ascertain, 
were all the accidents.— Boston Post. 


ecient 


“Since dead. 
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Preasant Farg.—After the arrival of the beaux, old and young, 
sundry waiters made their appearance, bearing salvers whereon were 
laced cups eontaining a bitter infusion of soot and water, imbibed 
y a large proportion of the British population as coffee, softened in 
its flavour by another admixture of chalk and water, administered as 
cream. To this succeeded a hot decoction of birch-twigs, and sloc- 
leaves, dignified with the name of tea; all of which were eventually 
qualificd—or, as the colonel called it, “ settled”—by some exceeding- 


ly bad noyeau mixed with gin, cased in basket armour, and called 
maraschino, 


FOUR-AND-A-HALF MILES FROM NEW-YORK. 


AMES FERGUSON, A. M., Principal, (late Rector of the Grammar School 
of Rutger’s College.) 


The summer session of this long established Academy will commence 2d May 
next. The healthfulness and beauty of Flatbush, its character for morality, the 
commodiousness of the buildings, and the extensive Library and Apparatus be- 
longing to the Institution, render it a highly eligible place for the education of 


youth. The course of Instruction embraces the Latin and Greek, French and 
Spanish languages; Algebra, Geometry, Surveying and Engineering, and the 
usual branches of an Englisheducation. Young gentlemen of all ages will be re- 
ceived as boarders; and will be thoroughly prepared for a high standing in Col- 
lege, for the Counting Room, or any other avocation. Foreigners studying 
English will meet with every attention. 
he terms for Board and Tuition are $80 per session of 23 weeks; French and 

Spanish, $5 extra. 

For references and further particulars apply to the Principal; or to Mr. George 
Long, Bookseller, 97 Fulton street, New York. m5 3t F&Q 


—_—_—_—_——<—«<—«<—<«—«—«—«—K—m—_—_—_—_—_—_—X———SSEE—_—_————— 
IMPORTANT TO PARENTS, TEACHERS AND PUPILS. 
ye subscriber has the pleasure to announce to the public that by availing 

himself of a simple process in printing, he is enabled to bring his skill 
as designer and engraver of Writing into general practical use, in schools 
and families; so as to save the teacher, at least, one half the time and 
trouble in the Writing Department, and doubly to facilitate the progress of 
— in acquiring this beautiful and useful Art. 
aving devoted a large portion of the last 30 years to the subject, either as a 
teacher or an engraver, he feels a confidence in appearing thus publicly, which 
few can with propriety assume. During the above period, he has become ac- 
quainted with a greater variety of styles of business writing and methods of 
teaching Penmanship, perhaps, than any other man in this country; and, there- 
fore, thinks himself amply qualified to judge of their merits,and to devise some- 
thing so well adapted to the wants of the community as to supersede most other 
systems in this department of instruction. Whether he shall receive the genc- 
ral approbation of his fellow citizens in this, his useful and benevolent enter- 
prise, time only can determine. They may be assured that his grand object 
shall be to furnish to the rising generation a complete and comprehensive 
PLAN, by which, every person of common capacity,may, with ease, learn to write 
a fair and legible hand. It will consistof ten progressive COPY BOOKS, having 
writing examples on the top of every page, executed in a correct and beautiful 
style, systematically arranged from the simple rudiments of letters in large 
round text, to Alphabetical sentences in small hand of different sizes, also to 
Italian, Old English and German Text, the last of which will be elegantly orna- 
mented and flourished. On the back of each book will be found comprehensive 
explanations and instructions, applicable to the copies contained in the same ; 
so that with 2 attention, a person may soon be his own teacher; in 
fact, Penmanship is an Art, which cannot be taught successfully, unless pupils 
have good copies and are induced to take interest in the subject; for no one ever 
became eminent in avy art or science, unless it was effected mainly by his owr 
energetic application to acquire it; hence, these littke Books are emphatically 


styled: 
SELF INSTRUCTOR IN WRITING. 

The subscriber is aware how natural it is for teachers to be very tenacious of 
their own systems and methods of instruction; he can but respect them for it; 
he hopes, however, that they will find enough in his work to ensure it a favorable 
reception, and that they may derive from its use in their schools, unparalleled 
success. 

Teachers in the city or from the country are respectfully solicited to call at his 
Engraving Office, Ne. 4, n street, near way, to examine the Books and 
to learn the best method of using them in large schools, &c. m5 3t 
patatiahtnlec taihnd cate warten eins hasten Bev vw aun ronal tnt tececet Re eee Cee aoe = acl 


TWO MILLIONS 
Boxes of Sherman's Lozenges sold last year, affording incalculable relief to all 
who usedthem. They are literally the medicines of the people and in the mouths 
of all. Never do you hear of their being thrown aside after a fair trial, but every 
one recommends them to his friends and thus their fame has spread from onc 
end of the Union to the other, and even to the remotest parts of the Globe, 


with such 

STERLING 
virtues they have attained a celebrity hitherto unknown—patronized by the 
Medical Faculty, Clergy, and persons of the highest distinction as well as every 
class of our citizens, they are above the reach of malice or envy. Dr. Sherman 
is one of our most scientific and skilful physicians, whose medical reputation is 


| asure guarantee of the intrinsic worth of all he prepares, and all can safely trust 


to his skill. The 
INT T 

taken by physicians in this new mede of rendering medicine palatable, secures 
its lasting use as a standard means of relief in all cases of Coughs, Colds, 
Whooping Cough, Asthma, Tightness of ths Chest, Cousumption, Headache, 
Palpitation of the Heart, Lowness of Spirits, Dizziness, Lassitude, and all ner- 
vous diseases, Heartburn, Dyspepsia, Fever and Ague, Worms, which so much 
annoy children and even adults, as well as all ordinary diseases. There are 
Lozenges fer all—ask for Sherman's Lozennes, the Cough, Consumption, 
Dyspepsia, Worm, or whatever you may require, and'be sure you get them with 
his name around and on the top of the box, and on his Plasters, or else you 
may be imposed upon by having some other article palmed on you in place 
of Sherman’s. The only warehouse in this city is at 106 Nassau street, one door 
above Ann. 

Agents—Rushton § Aspinwall, 10 Astor House, 110 Broadway, and 86 William 
st; Sands, 273 Broadway, and 77 East Broadway; Church’s, 188 Bowery ; Nee- 
iy, 221 Bleeker: Coddington’s, 227 Hudson st, 58 and 139 Fulton st, Brooklyn; 

urgess, 3 Ledger Buildings, Philadelphia; Rivingston, 8 State street, Boston; 
Dyer, 42 Westminster st, Providence; Robertson, 222} Baltimore st, Baltimore; 
Frank Taylor, Washington City; Duvall & Co, R ichmond; A Head, Charlestou'. 
Curns & Co, New Orleans; F Wilcox, Pittsburg. m5 1t fe 
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to Get MArriep witnout Covurtsnir.—When the cele- 
una tabs Kemble received the positive promise from Lord North, 
that in case of his marriage within a certain time a certain sum of 
money was to be placed at his command, he thought it both prudent 
and necessary to select a helpmate before the period of limitation ex. 
pired ; and therefore, one morning after rehearsal, he in his usual de- 
clamatory manner addressed himself to Mrs. Brereton, who was 
the widow of an actor, and on the boards hersclf. ‘* Mrs. Brere- 
ton,” said Kemble, “ from the singe I pesca ~“g oe late a 
band, and my personal observation of your conduct, I have no ob- 
jection to make you my wife. This is Thursday, and by this day 
week, you will oblige me with your answer.” Mrs. B. was surprised 
both at the offer and the manner in which that offer had been made, 
and on her return home consulted her mother, Mrs. Hawkins, as to 
the course she should adopt. Her advice was that her daughter 
should accept the offer, and on the following Thursday, when Mr. 
Kemble applied to her for her decision, the answer was favourable. 
The only notice Mr. Kemble took was to name the day, and he paid 
no more attention to his bride elect till she met him on the morning 
of their marriage. Bannister gave a wedding dinner to his friend; 
after which Kemble repaired to the theatre, where he was announced 
to perform one of his principal characters, and from whence he for- 
got to return to Bannister’s for his bride, who, however, was escor- 
ted by her friends to her new home in Great Russel-street. This 
singular courtship turned out most happily for Mr. Kemble ; he had 
not failed in the estimation of the qualities of the companion he had 
chosen ; and she was perhaps a better wife than the lady in conse- 
quence of whose attachment this hasty marr.age was projected, might 
eventually have proved.—Anecdotical Reminiscences. 
rr 
1c SreamBoat Exrrosion.—The steam tow-boat Mohican, 
Gunes Pasion on the nineteenth ult., whilst engaged with the tow- 
boat Star, in towing the British ship Edward Thorn across the bar, 
burst all her boilers, by which, we regret to add, that from twelve to 
fourteen lives were lost, amongst whom are the two engineers, two 
firemen and three deck hands. Lieutenant Bukup, one of the Revenue 
officers at the Balize, was blown from the boat on board of the Star, 
and was killed on the spot. The mate of the Edward Thorn was killed 
by the explosion, and the captain is dangerously wounded. The Mohi- 
can caught fire immediately after the explosion, and was entirely con- 
sumed. The deficiency of water in the boilers is said to have been the 
origin of this afflicting accident.—N. O. Bee. 


——— 


Damp-nosep PLepces ror Dessert.—Well do I remember seeing 
the greatest genius of our day, suddenly stopped after dinner, in one of 
his most splendid descriptions of an interesting—magnificently interest- 
ing scene, by the petulant cry of a little urchin for some orange-chips in 
the dessert. His father, who, of course, was master of the house, s arp- 
ly corrected the child for interrupting; and consequently made him cry 
louder than he had cried before. ‘Poor bairn,”’ said the Immortal, 
smilingly, “it is not his fault.” I never see a dose of dear little damp- 
nosed darlings administered after dinner, without thinking of this. 


ee 


MARRIED, 


In this city, on the 5th instant, y Rev. Thomas Lynch, Rector of Christ 
Cornelius Cooper to Louisa Veyrassat. i 

pagers ates on the "Gch instant, by the Rev. Mr. Price, of St. Stephen’s 
Church, lst Lieutenant George Washington E. Wood, U.S. A., of Philadelphia, 
to Miss Emma Augusta, third daughter of Thomas P. Walworth. — 

March 1, by Rev. Daniel Dow, Emory H. Penniman, of this city, to S. Ann, 
daughter of William Fisher, Esq., of Fisherville, Ct. i 

In this city, on the 4th instant, by Rev J O Choules, William Wood to Ann 

. Jillson. 
“rs rhc EO N. J., March 2, by Rev. John Gray, George D. Woodruff, of 
this city, to Mary Green, daughter of Enoch Green, Esq. 

At Peekskill, N. Y., on the instant, Benjamin Clinton, of the firm of M. E. 

B. Clinton, to Miss Catherine Bugbee. 
°F New Orleans, on the 23d ultimo, by the Rev. J. R. Marks, Mr. A. T. Eze- 
kiel, of New York, to Miss Frances, daughter of Mr. B. Cohen. 

——= 


DIED, 


In this city, on the 6th instant, Mr. Michael Conway, in his 32d year. 

On the 6th instant, Eliza, wife of Mr. Abram Madan, aged 41 years. 

At Newark, N. J., on the 4th instant, Gen. Thomas Ward, aged 42. 

On the 7th instant, Walter Jolly, aged 60 years. 

On the 6th instant, Louisa Ethelender, the wife of Salmon Bronson. 

On the 7th instant, Mrs. Martha Montanier, awed 47. 

On the 7th instant, Mary Ann, wife of L. R. Foster, aged 23. 

On the 7th instant, Mathias Riker, aged 49. 

On the 7th instant, James R. Creighton, aged 24, 

At Harsimus, N. J., Mr. Mulford M. Clark, aged 28, 

At East New York, L. I., Mr. Salmon Weeks, aged 46. 

At Sea, on the 24th February, while on the passage to Savannah for the bene- 
fit of his health, Thomas Cochrane, watchmaker, in the 4th year of his age, 
a native of Scotland, and resident of this city since the year 1810. 

At New Orleans, on the 26th January last, of yellow fever, Mr. Mannassah 
Miner, a native of Stonington, Conn., and late a resident of this city, in the 22d 
year of his age. 








To Posrmasters, PertopicaL Acents, &c.—To prevent mistakes, all letters 
enclosing subscriptions for papers edited by Thos. L. Nichols—the ARgEna, 
daily, and weekly—should be addressed ys thus— 

“ THOS. L. NICHOLS, New York City.” 


“ Nichols’ Weekly Arena” is $1 a year, in advance, m12 1t* 
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IF POSTAGE OF THE QUARTO 


JONATHAN—Some of the country post- | 


| 


masters having taxed Magazine postage 


upon the Quarto Jonathan, and taxed 


| 
| 


it at two and even more sheets, the pub- 
lishers have applied for information at 
head quarters ; and the following reply 


concerned. Subscribers who are over- 
charged will show the postmaster who 


misconstrues the law the following let- 
ter :— 
Post Orrice DePaRTMENT, 
a Sener Office, Jan. 19, 1842. 

Gentlemen :—Your letter of the bth 
instant is received. In reply to your in- 
quiry, I am authorised to inform you 
that the Library Edition of the Brother 
Jonathan, in Quarto form, is chargeable 

with eernae postage. 
ery respectfi ull 

Pu. C. FuLver, 2d Assist. 
Messrs. WiLson & Company, N. Y. city. 
=—_—=—[—«—<KKKGGDoDmOOOO-ADS——S— 


SEGARS—SPANISH HOUSE, 
109 Nassau st.—A splendid stock of im- 
rted Havana and Principe Segars, the 
est in the city, without any exception. 
Just received, a lot of extra superior 
LA NORMAS. 
iF The above house will be removed 
in a few days to 256 Broadway. It will 
be the grand depot for all the good im- 
ported segars, etc., etc. f 26-2 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 

i? MONS. FRONTIN, A. M., from 
Paris, moe A informs the citizens 
of New York, that he is now organizing 
several classes for the study of the 
Faench Language, &c., at his residence, 
No. 184 Fulton street, opposite Church, 
near Broadway. His system is parti- 
cularly adapted to the wants of students 
who wish to acquire, in the course of a 
few months, the habit of reading, wri- 
ting, and speaking French, so as to 
maintain a conversation and corres- 
pondence with French people. 

Ladies who desire to joina speaking 
class, will do well to enter their names. 

A few young gentlemen can be atten- 
ded in classes every other afternoon. 

He refers to families of high respec- 
tability, and to his pupils. Application 
may be made every day fromé till 5 or 
from 6 to 7 o’clock, P. M. d25 uf 


PRINTING INK. 
E> The subscriber, who is a practica) 
Printer, having for more than twent 


years been engaged in the manufacture 
of Printing Ink, during which time it 
has been used extensively in many of 
the largest Printing establishments in 
the United States, and given general 
satisfaction. He respectfully solicits a 
continuance of the patronage of his ty- 
pegs: brethren. Having lately 


wilt a new and enlarged manufactory, | 
on Front street, between Montgomery | 


and Governeur streets, East River, he is 
enabled to supply those who may favor 
him with their custom with as good Ink 
as can be procured in the United States, 
of unchangeable color, and on reason- 
able terms. The Ink is well calculated 
to work on the composition roller, and 
all deseriptions of presses now in use. 
Orders directed to the subscriber’s 








lume, 16mo., 400 pages, entitled Eastern 
Arts and antiquities, 
Also, a volume, same size, called Bib|c 
Aeoteneets, beautifully illustrated. 
The above are all eminently suitable 


_- | for Gift Books and Holiday Presents. 


Orders for the above works solicited, 
and promptly attended to. 
ol6 tf J. 8. REDFIELD. 


SPLENDID, a 
PICTORIAL PUBLICATIONS, 


SUITABLE FOR FAMILY READING. 
a 


D. APPLETON & CO.,, 


| read P le’ itio 
is published for the information of all | vat Oe Se eee pear 


| interesting works, every 


age of 


which is adorned with beautify) 


| plates. - 
| PICTORIAL LIFE OF NAPOLEON. 


| History of Nopoleon Bonaparte, trans- 
| lated from the French of M. Laurent de 
| L’Ardeche, a member of the Institute of 
| France, with five hundred spirited illus- 
trations, after designs by Horace Ver- 
net, and twenty original portraits eu- 
#raved in the best style. To be com- 
pleted in two handsome volumes, octa- 
vo, about five hundred pages each.— 
Vol. 1 now ready—Vol. 2 in active pre- 
paration. 

Thit Life of Napoleon, which is now 
offered to the public, is composee from 
the same original authorities as th> +e 
consulted by previous historians + ad 
biographers ; with the assistance, alio, 
of the substantive works of the latter, 
and of all important werk since pub- 
lished, or now in course of publication. 
From careful abstracts and references ; 
from a dispassionate balancing of the 
single and collective facts, statements, 
opinions and conjectural probabilities, 
occasionally found in direct opposition 
monk, authorities of equal influence 
and validity, the author has sought to 
attain a fixed equilibrium of general 
truth. It has not been attempted to 
givea ar of France in the stormy 
time of the Revolution; or In the suc 
cessive periods of the Eirectory, the 
Consulate, or the Empire. The violent 
feelings of the English public having 
now passed away, a period has already 
commenced for the exercise of a tempe- 
rate judgment. The author has also 
endeavored not to forestall time, broach 
theories, or dispense censure or praise. 
The deep-séarching and far ‘spreading 
investigations, into which an attempt to 
form an opinion concerning the conse- 
quences and results of his actions would 
lead, could not be undertaken without 
a eomprehensive study and voluminous 
exposition of the moral and political 
world and its various mutations; they 
consequently form no part of the pre- 
sent design. 


PICTORIAL ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Y | The Life and Adventures of Robinson 


Crusoe, by Daniel de Foe, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and an Essay on 
his writings, illustrated with nearly 
five hundred spirited engravings, by 
the celebrated French artist, Grand- 
ville, forming one elegant volume,oc- 
tavo, of 500 pages. 


PICTORIAL VICAR OF WAKE- 
ELD 


|The Vicar of Wakefield, by Oliver 
Goldsmith, Gosently illustrated with 
nearly two hundred engravings, ma- 
| king a beautiful volume, octavo, of 
| about 300 pages. 
“ This tale is the lasting menument of 
Goldsmith’s genius, his great legacy of 
| pleasure to generations past, present, 
and to come.”’—Examiner. 








- - ; 
residence, 125 Green street, or left at | , Goldsmith, both it verse and prose, 


the manufactory, will be punctually at- 
tended to} 


88 2m GEO. MATHER. 





~ CLINTON HALL BOOK STORE, 


i> The Subscriber has opened a 
store at the corner of Nassau and Beek- 
man sts.,Clinton Hall, where he offers 
for sale at the lowest cash prices, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Theological, Clas- 
sical, Miscellaneous and School Books. 
Also, Blank Books and Stationery. 


[> All new books received as soon as 


published, 

He also publishes the First and Se- 
cond, and i in press the Third Series 
of the “Two Hundred Pictoriul Ilus- 
trations of the Bible, and Views in the 
Holy Land.” 

The Tenth Edition of the First Series, 
and the Third Edition of the Second 
Series, now — 

Algo, just published, a beautiful vo- 


as one of the most delightful writers 
in the language. His verse flows like a 
limpid stream. His ease is quite uncon- 
scious. Every thing in him is sponta 
neous, unstudied, unaffected, yet ele- 
ant, harmonious, graceful, and nearly 
aultiess.”—Hazlitt. 


“ Oh the delight with which we first 
devoured the pages of Crusoe! and, oh! 
how that delight would have been en- 
hanced had we at that day possessed 
the illustrated book before us! Th 
Plates are from Engravings on Wood 
and are extremely well executed.”’— 
Britahnia. 


i? Booksellers, Post Masters, and ail 


| others interested in the sale of Books 


are invited to act as agents in procuring 
subscribers for these unique and cheap 
publications. A liberal discount allow- 


ed, and further particulars obtained on 
nl3 tf 


application to the publishers. 





se SR eis 


ogee ers remanrers 


— 


